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HIS is a message to people who 
have been turning their backs on 
« very good friend the whole year long. 


That friend is a symptom—some 
sign of disturbance within your body, 
that has been trying to say to you: 
“There’s something wrong. May be 
trouble ahead. Do something about it.” 


Why carry the mistakes of the old 
yearinto the new? Why let theneglect 
of the past throw a shadow over your 
hopes, and plans for the future ? 
Before the new year dawns, do some- 
thing about that warning. Do the 
intelligent thing—see your doctor. 


He is the one person who can say 
whether your trouble is a trivial one 





For 1936: a new outlook on life 


—or whether it may, if left uncurbed, 
seriously affect your success and hap- 
piness in years to come. 


Perhaps these past several disturb- 
ing years have drawn your nerves taut, 
or lowered your general resistance. 


Perhaps the years have contrib- 
uted too generously to your weight, 
thus putting an unfair burden upon 
your heart. Or perhaps an examina- 
tion will reveal some functional dis- 
order which is capable of reaching 
serious proportions if neglected. Let 
your physician decide what ought 
to be done. 


And if he finds only some minor 
ailment, which will yield quickly to 











treatment, you'll have the thrill of 
getting a good bill of health from 
the one person who can give it. 
What a start for a bright new year 
—to be able to walk from your doc- 
tor’s office, head high, unafraid, to 
face 1936 with the invigorating know!- 
edge that you have the physical 
equipment with which to fight for 
the things in life you want most! 
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LETTERS 





UNVEILED: I noticed in New York papers 
of Dec. 4 an article on a speech delivered by 
Mr. Wendell L. Willkie, head of Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp. According to the 
report, Mr. Willkie uttered “sarcastic and 
thinly veiled criticism of President Roosevelt 
and the President’s personal wealth.” 

Ever since reading that, I have wondered 
what sort of unprintable criticism this utility 
magnate voiced. And I’ve wondered why you 
didn’t cover the subject in your magazine, 

Erte N. BaI_sFrorpD 

New York City 


Editorial Note: Immediately after reports 
of Mr. Willkie’s speech appeared, News- 
WEEK investigated. It found no signs of 
“sarcastic or thinly veiled criticism” of 
Roosevelt wealth. Mr. Willkie’s exact words 
on the subject follow: “With the utmost re- 
spect, it occurs to me that to say the com- 
pany which [J represent cannot own utility 
properties in different States has no more 
constitutional, economic or social base than 
to say President Roosevelt should not be 
permitted to own one farm in New York and 
one farm in Georgia.” 


THE THREE R’s: The 1935 football season 
was truly one of riots, rum and rowdyism. 
Are tales about all those soused saps funnel- 
ing liquor what you call real sports news? 
(News-WEEK, Dec. 7). 


Murdock, Neb. 


Jean Too. 


PRINTER’S ERROR: I wish to call your 
atiention to an error made in your Nov. 30 
edition. On page 12, at the top of the page, 
under the heading navy: American Delegates 
Pack Bags for London Conference, you men- 
tion the name Admiral William H. Standing, 
Chief of Naval Operations. This is incorrect 
#3 the name is Admiral William H. Standley, 
U.@. Xt. 

S. GELLIS 

United States Naval Home 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYMPATHY: Vell, I guess that settles 
Governor Landon’s chances. Your Dec. 21 
number tells how he held an At Home for 
Hearst a week ago. Which reminds me of 
Hearst plans for the last Presidential elec- 
odie announced clearly that he wanted 

Calvns Coolidge on the Republican ticket and 

sarner on the Democratic. Somehow it didn’t 


work out thz at way. In one of your recent is- 
sues (Sept. 7) I saw that this time he wanted 
his old enemy, Al Smith, to enter the ring, 
presumably for a third party. Nor has that 
suggestion been taken up in a big way. 

I'm sorry for Landon, The Demogerats 
failed to back his backer on Garner; in the 
other two cases mentioned the lucky boys 
themselves refused to run, [ don’t know 
which path Landon will follow. He has been 
called a possible “Republican bellwether.” 
3ut if the bellwether bleats over the radio 
in the poor voice credited to him, I fear he 
won't carry anything but the cigaretteless, 
liquor-lacking desert of Kansas. 

Roy D. Curistian 

New York City 


WAGER: Tsk! Tsk! If it isn’t one punc- 
tuation mark it’s another—if not a semicolon, 
then a period. In a letter headed “Correc- 
tion,’ ‘which you published (Nov. 30), I read: 

“Your editorial staff should read the 
punctuation more carefully and not be a vic- 
tim of the treacherous semicolon.” And then 
I read the signature, “Lee A. White, Detroit, 
Mich.” 

Now I'll wager an order of fish and chips 
against a hot dog that if the original signature 
is examined it will be found to contain no 
period. But then, the mistake should be ex- 
cused. Who but Lee A “No Period” Whit: 
would deliberately select the first letter of 
the alphabet for a middle name? 

CLARK SQUIRE 

Victoria, B. C. 

Canada 


Editorial Note: Mr, Squire wins the hot 
dog. 


VIVID: I hardly need to tell you that I 
am enjoying News- WEEK greatly. All the 
important news is there, told in such con- 
densed form and told so vividly and interest- 
ingly that it is a pleasure to read it. I can- 
not feel now that I am in the least behind 
the times... 

Jean M. LyTLe 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POKER POSERS: It seems almost impos- 
sible to get a unanimity of opinion in regard 
to a technicality which often presents itself 
in the game of Draw Poker. The question is 
just this: If the dealer should, by mistake, 
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ers directly to his left, is this not a misdeal ? 
is contended by some that these cards can, 
id should, be put back on the deck in their 
spective positions. 
other question: If a player asks for 
.e cards through error, having intended to 
for two, and the cards are dealt from the 
can the third card be put back on the 
> Must he not take the third card? 
: will oblige by giving your version, 


Tuos. F. MArtTINn 


ieal the sixth card to one, two or three play 


idgeton, N. J. 


ditorial Note: Not without violating its 
of strict impartiality could News- 
- answer Mr. Martin’s questions. It is 
that Mr. Martin will hear from aroused 


ers. 


\S SAID AT THE SEAT: I didn’t get in 
he Buecleuch pronunciation until I saw 
Leachman’'s letter in your this week’s 
Maybe News-WeEeEk and Sir Walter 
re not attempting to spoof readers, but 
‘body has certainly been spoofing you 
n they try to make you believe that ‘the 
» is pronounced “Buckley.” 
vas sojourning in Scotland three years 
ind took lunch at one of the seats of the 
- of Buccleuch and afterwards went over 
estate, Our guide, a very intelligent 
sian, pronounced the word throughout 
clew,” with the accent on the second 
ble, and so did every one around the 
\Vhat better evidence of the correct 
unciation could be asked for? 


Roscoe PEACOCK 
North Cohocton, N. Y. 


SILVER: Your long article on silver (Dec. 
leaves the 1934 Silver Purchase Act 
to its enemies. Passed for the pur- 
of raising the proportion of Treasury 
holdings to those of gold, you report 
has decreased the ratio from one- 
th to one-ninth. It has made bad feeling 
idon, India and China. Yet “American 

ducers remain reasonably cheerful.’ 
his proves definitely that the act was a 
ce of perilous class legislation. How an 
inistration with the avowed aims of the 
sent one can allow it to remain on the 
s without protest, I, a prospective voter, 
ot see. By comparison, the iniquitously 
Republican tariffs were benevolent. If 
n were alive he might forget his “cross 
iid” and discover that this time mankind 
een caught in the barbed-wire entangle- 

ts of silver. 


hicago, Ill 


Tuomas WAITE 


IMPARTIAL: I received a great laugh.after 
ling the letters of T. T. Harkrader and 
‘kk F. Spence (Dec. 14). The combined 

s of these two gentlemen indirectly up- 

id the News-WeEek as the best news litera- 
on the market, which is evidently true, 
attempt to condemn it. The former 
emns NeEws-WEEK as pro-Roosevelt and 
“Big Business,” the latter, exactly vice- 


is not only due to these two letters that 
to take this opportunity to congratu- 
the editors of News-WEEK on their im- 
ial platform, 
ARNOLD L. ARONSON 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Just a line to tell you I get more enjoy- 
ent, news and information from News- 
EEK than from any other magazine or peri- 
il | have ever seen—I read it from cover 
over, including the ads. I like especially 
irness with which you write up every 
t and feel that I can depend upon what 
ead as being absolutely right... 
i S. C. McConNELL 
lampa, Fla. 


. You are surely publishing a wonderful 
mary of the world’s news. 
; Dr. J. M. ASHTON 
Xesearch Director, 
State Chamber of Commerce 
/klahoma City, Okla. 
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As THIS ANNOUNCEMENT goes to press‘R. L. Polk & Company, official 
statisticians of the automotive industry, provide U.S. new-truck regis- 
tration data for the first. nine months in 1935 against the same period \ 
in 1934. International advances 73.3% —all trucks together advance 
28.6%. No other leading truck, regardless of size or price, equals 
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the gain made by International. 

Trucks are bought for practical reasons, and the rising tide of demand ; 
is for INTERNATIONAL. Fix that emphatic preference in your mind | 
when you buy trucks. Make your truck investment simple, safe and sure. 


The 231 International branches (largest Company- owned truck service International sizes range 
from Light-Delivery to powerful Dump 


organization in the world), and thousands of dealers, are at your com- 
and Tractor-Trucks, starting with 








mand with International Trucks for all hauling needs. ¥g-ton 6-cylinder chassis at 
‘ f. o. b, 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ‘400 factory 
606 So, Michigan Ave. Pei as ran » Chicago, Minois Consult any International Branch or Dealer 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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TOWNSEND PLAN: The Legion of the Aged Spreads Like 


Measles, Elects Congressman, Throws Scare Into Washington 


One day back in 1933 a soft-spoken, 
spindly doctor in Long Beach, Cailif., 
glanced out of his bathroom window. 
To his disgust, he spied three haggard 
old women grubbing in a garbage can. 
Then and there, according to his own 
story, Dr. Francis Everett Townsend 
determined to do something about pov- 
erty. 

Two years passed. In Washington 
that same Dr. Townsend rose before a 
Congressional Committee to expound 
the cure he had evolved for America’s 
ills. He claimed 25,000,000 signatures 
on petitions endorsing his Old Age Re- 
volving Pensions Plan. But the 68-year- 
old doctor lacked political force. He had 
no close-knit, efficient organization to 
back him up. Congressmen called the 
$200-a-month pension plan “absurd,” 
“impossible”’—then buried it under an 
avalanche of votes. 

Next month Francis Everett Town- 
send intends to show Congress he has 
become a real power. This time he has 
behind him a well-organized bloc of 
voters. Bound together by the religi- 
ous zeal of crusaders, they look on the 
doctor as a Messiah. Politics has seen 
nothing like it since the heyday of the 
Anti-Saloon League. 


Victory: Townsenditis, spreading 
from the West, has already scared the 
daylights out of political powers. Only 
last week in the territory around Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., a city of unique foods 
and diets, Townsend Planners took 
credit for electing a Congressman. 

Verner W. Main, 49-year-old Repub- 
lican lawyer, ran on a platform which 
baited every type of voter. Its planks: 

1. Continued relief for farmers. 

2. Payment of $200 a month to all 
citizens over 60, in accordance with the 
Townsend Plan. 

3. Immediate cash payment of the 
veterans’ bonus. 

4. A balanced budget. 

5. A sound currency. 

6. Peace and neutrality. 

To critics, Main’s platform seemed 
the height of inconsistency. That trou- 
bled no Townsendites. Main endorsed 
their plan, and they gladly endorsed 
him. Dr. Townsend himself led squad- 
rons of stump-speakers through the 
district. The 30-odd Townsend Clubs 
held revival-like campaign meetings. 
As in many another locality, ex-Anti- 
Saloon Leaguers worked for the Town- 
Send cause. 

In the GOP primaries last month 





Main won the party’s nomination hands 
down. Last week he piled up a 2-to-1 
majority over Howard W. Cavanagh, 
conservative Democrat who talked him- 
self blue denouncing Townsend’s “‘fairy- 
tale finance.” 


Republicans pooh-poohed the out- 
come: Main had won the election sim- 
ply because he held the GOP nomina- 
tion in a district which had gone Re- 
publican for 35 years. That stopped 
none of the chest-beating in Townsend 
ranks. By voice and pen, they broad- 
cast the obvious slogan: “As Main 
goes so goes the nation.” 


PRESSURE: To actuaries and econo- 
mists who know their way around in 





WIDE WORLD 
Verner Main: As Main Goes, 


So Goes the Nation? 

the mazes of tax and national income 
figures (see next page) Dr. Townsend’s 
OARP plan is so utterly fantastic it 


isn’t worth the: breath to refute. 


But economists don’t elect Mayors, 
Congressmen or Presidents. Millions 
of Americans who can’t be bothered 
with digits and decimals find the Town- 
send cure-all plausible enough. Its 
promises of ease for the aged, jobs for 
the young, and prosperity for all have 
won their allegiance. a2 

Long ago Townsendites wangied 
tacit approval from Gov. Edward C. 
Johnson of Colorado, and active sup- 
port from Gov. Frank F. Merriam of 


California. They persuaded Legisla- 
tures on seven Western States to en- 
dorse their plan. Only the bolder souls 
in Congress have dared speak out 
against it. 

This Fall, Senators and Representa- 
tives received 2,000 to 25,000 Town- 
send-boosting letters apiece, in addi- 
tion to countless petitions. 

Last week the organization turned 
on the heat with a vengeance. Mail to 
Capitol Hill increased. In New York, 
usually the last place for reformers to 
peddle their ideas, newly formed Town- 
send Clubs sent Christmas question- 
naires to Congressmen: “Do you favor 
this plan or not? ... An evasive an- 
swer will be considered a negative re- 
ia 

The pressure seemed to bring results. 
Townsend leaders in Washington 
claimed 150 Congressmen had pledged 
support—though Pat McCarran of 
Nevada was the only Senator to do so. 
In Michigan, Alabama, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and a dozen Western States, well- 
known politicians announced they 
would run for Congress on Townsend 
platforms. ; 

Bubbling with new enthusiasm, Dr. 
Townsend chirruped: “We are going to 
unite the people. We American people 
are going to have what we want.” 


OARP: The boastful pension cham- 
pion differed vastly from the simple 
“Doc” Townsend who looked out of his 
bathroom window two years ago. As 
a small-town doctor and later as health 
office employe in Long Beach, Town- 
send had seen plenty of human misery. 
And only recently he had lost his own 
city job through a change of adminis- 
tration. 

Then he caught the gleam of eternal 
prosperity. He trotted over to see his 
good friend, Robert Earl Clements, real 
estate promoter who had just hired the 
jobless doctor as a salesman. At first 
the hard-driving, pinch-faced Clements 
wasn’t much impressed. Then he began 
poring over economics textbooks. He 
put Townsend's altruistic musings into 
figures and became a convert. 

The two rented an office and started 
a promotion campaign. The plan took 
hold in Long Beach—called “the capital 
of Iowa” because of its reputation as 
a haven for old people from the entire 
West. From there it spread like 
measles. “Doc” and “Earl” incorporat- 
ed their plan as “Old Age Revolving 
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THE TOW “SEND PLAN—FOR AND AGAINST 


a 





The gigantic groundswell of popular sentiment behind Dr. Townsend’s “Old Age Revolving Pensions” proposal results 
mainly from one thing—the plan’s apparent simplicity. It has only three essential provisions: 1—American citizens 60 or 
more years old would cease working for gain. 2—In return the Federal Government would give each a monthly pension of 
$200 on condition that the full amount be spent within 30 days. 3—To pay for the program, the government would levy a 2 


per cent tax on all business transactions. 


PRO 


Arguments for the Townsend Plan come almost exclusive- 
ly from the organization’s officers. Their speeches and pub- 
lications differ from time to time on many details.* But in 
general they agree on these claims: 


1. “The plan will sustain itself by a 2% tax on al! trans- 
actions, without other government aid.” (‘Transactions” 


would include all “barter” and all payments for goods, serv- ' 


ices or negotiable papers. Hence the tax would fall on pur- 
chases, salaries, wages, electric bills, real estate sales, in- 
heritances, interest on loans, etc.) 


2. The aggregate value of business transactions in this 
country totals 1,200 billion dollars a year. A 2% tax on these 
would yield 24 billions. Only 20 billions a year would be 
needed to finance and administer pensions if the expected 
8,000,000 (out of 11,000,000 citizens over 60) took advantage 
of the plan. 


3. “The Townsend Plan will restore national prosperity 
without inflation through the rapid and continuous and com- 
pulsory circulation of existing money in trade channels... 
The spending of these pensions by old folks will enable us to 
create wealth faster than we ever created it before.” 


4. The plan would cause business activity to improve 
nearly 400% within a year. After that it would assure con- 
tinued business stability at an unprecedentedly high level. 


5. “The plan will provide immediate employment for all” 
by removing old people from jobs they now hold. There 
would be “a comfortable shortage of labor,’’ and $10 or $12 
a day might well become the minimum wage. 


6. “The Townsend Plan will greatly reduce taxes through 
the abolition of almshouses and homes for the aged... It 
will assist to keep in balance the budget .. .” 


7. The plan will “entirely remove the fear of want” and 
“banish poverty and its attendant evils.” 


* Townsend Plan booklets state that “able statisticians and econo- 
mists” have found the plan “thoroughly sound and workable.” 
Asked by News-WEEK to name five recognized economists who sup- 
port the plan, Townsend national headquarters named only two— 
“Frank Follansbee, former general manager of Standard Statistics 
Co., Inc.” and “Dr. Robert R. Doane, director of research, American 
Business Surveys.” 

Officials of Standard Statistics Co., Inc., identified Follansbee as a 
one-time salesman who served briefly as office manager in the sta- 
tistical department—but never was employed or considered as an 
ecunomist. Investigation revealed that Dr. Doane had once been 
hired by Townsendites to explain certain features of their plan to 
Congressional committees. But Doane at that time consistently de- 
clined to endorse the Townsend program. 


CON 


Most recognized economists simply dismiss the plan «as 
“utterly fallacious” or “too fantastic to consider.” Those 
few who have discussed its details have unanimously con- 
demned it.¢ Principal points in their analyses: 


1. Though Townsendites consistently use the 2% figure, 
a “transactions tax” would lay a far greater tax burden on 
the ultimate consumer. In the case of cotton cloth, 2% 
would be levied on such transactions as (a) cost of seed, (b) 
cost of fertilizer, (c) laborers’ pay for sowing and (d) pick- 
ing, (e) grower’s sale price, (f) ginning mill’s price, (¢) 
spinning mill’s price, (h) cloth manufacturer’s price, (i) 
wholesaler’s price, (j) jobber’s price, (k) retailer’s price. 
All these taxes—along with 2% on costs of labor, fuel, ma- 
chinery, transportation, rent, etc., all along the line—would 
pyramid and be paid by the ultimate consumer. Thus, it is 
obvious that prices would skyrocket and the costs of many 
goods would soar even more than 100%. 

2. Although total transactions reached 1,200 billion dol- 
lars in 1929, the rate in 1927—an “average” year—was only 
800 billions. Last year it was only 470 billions. 

More important: The government would not create the 
wealth. All of the 24 billions would come ultimately from 
individual incomes (since citizens have no other money for 
paying taxes). Combined incomes of all Americans last year 
totaled 49 billions (79 billions in 1929), according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. In short Dr. Townsend’s 24 billions 
would now mean seizing nearly half the national income by 
taxation. 

3. If Dr. Townsend were right, then the more people the 
country could support in idleness the better off it would be. 

Great defect of the plan lies in the assumption that it can 
create prosperity by taking money from 93% of the people 
and giving it to 7%—robbing Peter to pay Paul. Under the 
plan, the aged would spend more money than previously. 
Other Americans, paying tremendous taxes and record- 
breaking prices, would face impoverishment. The vastly in- 
creased cost of living would more than offset any increase 
in money circulation. 

4. The burden of 24 billions in “transactions taxes,” by in- 
creasing prices, would rapidly decrease the volume of trans- 
actions—-because consumer dollars would buy less. Hence, 
without inflation, business would stagnate. 

5. The plan would bring no labor shortage. Latest census 
figures showed only 4,156,000 persons over 60 holding jobs. 
Hence their removal would create employment for only 37% 
of the 11,000,000 Americans now idle. 

6. Americans complained in 1932 at total Federal, State 
and local taxes of slightly more than 8 billions. Add 24 bil- 
lions more and the tax burden would become unbearable. 
Billions more would be required to balance the budget, for 
the government would have to pay more for equipment, 
wages, salaries, interest, etc. At the same time revenue 
would decline sharply because of the slump in taxable busi- 
ness activity. Thus the government would be forced to print 
money to pay its bills: Ruinous inflation. 


7. The heaviest burden would fall on working classes, be- 
cause wages would lag far behind rapidly increasing prices. 
Result: Dire want. As volume of sales to consumers fell, un- 
employment would rise. Result: Dire poverty. 


+ Among them: Irving Fisher, Yale Professor of Political Economy ; 
Abraham Epstein, executive secretary of American Association ior 
Social Security; Wesley C. Bender, Notre Dame College of Com- 
merce professor; Henry S. Pritchett, educator and trustee of Car- 
negie Institution of Washington; Edwin E. Witte, economics expert 
and executive director of President Roosevelt’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security; Walter Lippmann, political and economic com- 
mentator ; Lewis H. Haney, New York University Professor of Eco- 
nomics; Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Co.; the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 
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pensions, Ltd.” and began turning out 
petitions and pamphlets by the thous- 
nd. 

. Today the sprawling OARP has as 
its president Dr. Townsend—unassum- 
ing and trusted figurehead. But when 
Townsend organizers speak of “the 
Chiet” they mean National Secretary 
Clements—shrewd, high-pressure pro- 
moter. Under the plan’s articles of in- 
corporation, the two stand as practical 
dictators of their organization. 

With their wives, Townsend and 
Clements keep on the go. They scoot 
from one end of the country to the 
other—often by plane—setting up 
State offices, buttonholing politicians 
and making speeches. 


WriTeER: When Townsend or Clem- 
ents wants an exceptional speech, the 
job of writing it falls to Boyd Gurley, 
OARP’s publicity chief. Townsend 
leaders don’t like to admit they have a 
press agent. They see to it that the 
limelight seldom falls on Gurley, a 
crack newspaper man who served as 
managing editor of The Indianapolis 
Times when it won the 1929 Pulitzer 
Prize for “disinterested and meritorious 


public service.” 
Gurley turns out streams of litera- 
ture. He also writes voluminously for 


The Townsend National Weekly, ‘“of- 
ficial publication of the OARP.” The 
little tabloid, wholly owned by Town- 
send and Clements, supplies devotees 
the nation over with organization news, 
irguments for the plan, and a plethora 
f advertisements for “rejuvenator” 
medicines, false teeth, and “night ris- 
ing’’ cures. 

The paper prints an Eastern edition 
in Baltimore and a Western edition in 
Los Angeles. It sells for a nickel a 
copy and claims a total circulation of 
950,000. 


Ciuss: The OARP has its national 
headquarters in Washington, where a 
one-time California banker named Bax- 
ter G. Rankine supervises the work of 
25 assistants. Regional offices in New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles keep 
in touch with State area managers. 


: lt — 


B. G. Rankine Views the Townsend Do- 
main—Strongest West, Weakest South 





These in turn contact Congressional 
district and county organizers, who go 
about establishing local Townsend 
clubs. Commissions on booklets, but- 
tons and badges they sell make it 
worth their while. They also set up 
Junior Townsend Clubs for forward- 
looking minors. 

Each adult club comprises at least 
100 met.bers. Some claim 1,500. Every 
member pays a 25-cent initiation fee. 
After that he attends the semi-month- 
ly club meetings, sings OARP songs 
(“Onward Townsend Soldiers’’), hears 
talks, and contributes 10 cents a month 
to the national treasury. If he feels in- 
ordinately enthusiastic, he may be- 
come a “Minuteman” in the Townsend 
National Legion. Requirements for 
membership: $1 a month dues. 


Conrusion: The Townsend Plan to- 
day is strongest in the Far West, weak- 
est in the Deep South. But lead- 
ers won't estimate the organization’s 
strength, beyond saying they have a 
total of 5,000 local clubs. The OARP 
has mushroomed so rapidly, officials 
don’t yet know its size. 

Frequently its left hand forgets—or 
disregards—what the right is doing. In 
Washington last week Townsend an- 
nounced OARP would establish itself 
as a third party. In Chicago, Clements 
seemed cold to the idea. Finally the 
two agreed on a joint statement: The 
organization would enter its own men 
only in elections where neither major 
party espoused the Townsend cause. 

Another sign of confusion: Most 
Townsend pamphlets say a 2 per cent 
“transactions tax’”’ is all that would be 
asked to raise funds; others call for 
small inheritance, gift and income 
taxes. ' 

A third contradiction: At the first 
national Townsend Convention in Chi- 
cago two months ago, 6,000 disciples 
heard Clements report on national fi- 
nances. The organization, he said, had 
taken in $636,803 in nine months. That 
same week Townsend told reporters the 
OARP had collected approximately $1,- 
200,000. 
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Mrs. Clements, F. J. Elgin and R. E. 
Clements, ‘the Chief’ to the Organizaticn 


Opposition: The question of finances 
has brought ugly charges. Frank Peter- 
son, former national publicity director, 
and several other Townsendites left the 
OARP and muttered accusations 
against the movement’s leaders. Their 
charges remained unproved. But dis- 
senters in Denver set up a rival Na- 
tional Annuity League, Inc. with the 
Townsend Plan’s general aims. Still 
other $200-a-month groups have bobbed 
up in the West. 

Except for these rivals, the OARP 
until recently faced no organized op- 
position. Last fortnight the Crusaders 
—originally founded to fight Prohibi- 
tion—started an anti-Townsend drive, 
Fred G. Clark, national commander, 
challenged Townsend to public debate. 
The doctor declined, then Clark and 
fellow crusaders cited facts and figures 
to combat the OARP over local radio 
stations. 

In general, such cold economics have 
little effect on Townsendites. To econ- 
omists’ arguments, Dr. Townsend has 
replied: “My plan is too simple to be 
comprehended by great minds.” And 
Dr. Clinton Wunder, Eastern Regional 
Director, dismissed objections: “We be- 
lieve God is on our side, and with God 
all things are possible.” 


Duty: Last week Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, ex-NRA head, columnized in 
Scripps-Howard newspapers: “Senti- 
ment for the Townsend Plan here and 
there throughout the United States is 
pathetic. In some places old people are 
so sure of getting pensions of $200 a 
month next year that they are spend- 
ing their savings. I have tried as sim- 
ply and patiently as words could per- 
mit to explain to some of these why it 
is utterly impossible ...it’sno use. They 
won't, or don’t understand ... they are 
like calm religious converts... 

“There is only one man in this coun- 
try who could now persuade them in a 
patient, kindly, clarifying speech, and 
he is Franklin Roosevelt. He could do 
no more courageous, kindly, humane 
act. It may be bad politics, but it is 
almost a duty.” 
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WIDE WORLD 
Chairman Fletcher: ‘The Party Is Most 
Harmonious. There Is No East or West’ 





WIDE WORLD 


Herbert Hoover: From the GOP 
He Snatched Valuable Headlines 


ac 
For Republican Lapels in 1936 





Mr. Roosevelt discoursed on the 
elephant. 

Solemnly last week he assured re- 
porters that the New Deal would res- 
cue the noble animal from extinction: 
Let it be preserved, along with the 
buffalo, as a curiosity for future 
Americans. Hence a $61,800 PWA ap- 
propriation for an elephant house at 
the Washington Zoo. But the New 
Deal would also dig the elephant a pit. 

About half-a-mile away, however, 
the elephant snorted and trumpeted 
and sounded very unextinguished. Not 
in the menagerie, but in Washington’s 
Mayflower Hotel, the Party of the 
Pachyderm—represented by the Re- 
publican National Committee—made 
vigorous plans to overwhelm the Demo- 
cratic donkey next November. 


Committeemen proudly _ displayed 
red-white-and-blue campaign buttons 
bearing a tiny white elephant. The 
meeting-room was papered with signs: 
“Roosevelt Will Be Beaten.” Every- 
body seemed convinced that the na- 
tional convention June 9 in Cleveland’s 
Public Hall would choose the next 
President of the United States. 


ManiFEsTo: Against the Administra- 
tion, Republicans used a tactic from 
Roman strategy: Divide and Rule! To 
Southern anti-New Dealers they issued 
a manifesto of hope: “We appeal to 

. constitutional Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats for their aid ... not only in the 
campaign, but after victory is won.”’ 

Here was an olive-branch to that 
staunch Jeffersonian Democrat, Gov. 
Eugene Talmadge of Georgia. GOP 


men predicted Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Florida, as in 1928, would bolt 
the Solid South. 

While Republicans sprayed enemy 





POLITICS: GOP Hopes to Split Democratic Party 


But Finds Evidence of a Rupture in Its Own Ranks 


——< 


territory with dissension-seeds, trouble 
sprouted in their own house: Herbert 
Hoover, the nemesis of 1932, might 
commit the party too far by his lone- 
wolf stalking of the Administration. 


Corridors buzzed with rumors of an 
anonymous letter sent to each Com- 
mitteeman with six reasons why 


Hoover should be nominated. Resent- 
ment also bubbled because the ex- 
President, timing his radio attack on 
Federal relief with the National Com- 
mittee’s opening session, had snatched 
away valuable headlines. 

Later in the week another disturb- 
ing Titan arose in the West: William 
E. Borah. To Wisconsin Young Re- 
publicans, and to “Progressives” every- 
where, the Idaho Senator tossed a 
Presidential cap: “If the liberal forces 
wish to put my name at the head of 
the ticket, I have no objection.” 

Although he added that his main 
concern was to liberalize the plat- 
form, not move into the White House, 
many Republicans privately quaked: 
Borah as nominee, with his inflation 
and anti-monopoly credo, would alien- 
ate the industrial East. His political— 
and personal—distaste for Old Guards- 
men like Hoover might split GOP 
ranks wide open. 


Harmony: But publicly Republicans 
clung to the assurances of their Na- 
tional Chairman, Henry P. Fletcher: 
“The party is most harmonious. There 
is no East or West...” He called on 
Republicans to begin the New Deal 
war at once—by radio, stump and 
press—not wait until convention-time: 
“We know what the issues are.” 

The “Grand Optimism Party” also 
knew it needed money. William B. 
Bell, finance committee head, an- 
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nounced the war-chest $133,000 in the 


plack, but pleaded for more: Since 
“no large incomes are left ... (be- 
cause of) the Administration ... we 


shall seek contributions of under $1 as 
well as of $1 up.” 


e Last week New Dealers had their 
money-troubles too. Democratic Con- 
eressmen blinked at tickets for the 
Jackson Day Banquet in Washington 
Jan. 8: Price, $50. Roars of indigna- 


tion. From party headquarters came 
pelated explanations: “$5 will defray 
the cost of the dinner . . . $45 will be 
turned over to the Democratic National 
Committee.” 

s 


ARTICHOKE: N. Y. Bars V egetable 


That Racketeers Fattened on 


Until last week, it took a war to 
provoke a New York Mayoral procla- 
mation. Mayor George Opdyke issued 
one in 63; Mayor John F. Hylan de- 
livered a couple during the World War. 
Dec. 21, Mayor Fiorello (Little Flower) 
La Guardia started a war with a 
proclamation. 

Before dawn, La Guardia and a po- 
lice escort roared into the welter of 
pushearts, trucks and wagons at the 
Bronx Terminal Market, near the 
Yankee stadium. Chinning himself 
onto the tailboard of a truck, the 
Mayor unfurled a large scroll, and or- 
dered two police buglers to sound “As- 
sembly.” Manfully they blew—but sour 
notes came forth. One of the horns 
was frozen. Hurriedly the trumpeter 
thawed his instrument in a nearby 
restaurant and tried again. Success. 


Everybody in the market came run- - 


ning. 

La Guardia read his proclamation: 
After Christmas, no New York market 
may sell “small” artichokes! 

Gangsters have been getting $1,000,- 
000 a year from racketeering in the 
small, lemon-sized variety of the thistly 
vegetable—prized, especially when 
fried in olive oil, by the city’s 1,500,000 
Italian residents. 

Local merchants scoffed: “If they 
squeeze the racketeers in artichokes, 
they will corner something else—maybe 
broccoli.” Distributors threatened 
court action. 

From California—principal source of 
supply—came cheers. To kill the 
racket that bled them as well as 
buyers, growers were willing to stand 
a temporary pinch. 


LIQUOR: New York Tries to Dam 


Taxless Flood From Connecticut 


Yuletide preparations last week 
brought no peace and goodwill to the 
Sovereign States of Connecticut and 
New York. Instead they waged legal 
war over the price of Christmas 
Scotch, rye and gin. 


Westchester County, N. Y., dealers 
had anticipated an $800,000 holiday liq- 
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Mayor La Guardia and His Police Heralds of the Artichoke War 


uor trade. But cash registers failed to 
jingle fast enough. Customers were 
scooting across the nearby State line. 
Because Connecticut levies no liquor 
tax, New Yorkers could stock their 
cellars at a saving of $3 per case. 


Promptly Westchester dealers dug a 
clause out of New York statute books: 
“No .. . person shall bring into this 
State any liquors... unless... con- 
signed to a person duly licensed.” 
Across the border, a fortnight ago the 
County Liquor Dealers Association 
sent agents to spot Westchesterites 
“buying Connecticut.”” Snoopers fol- 
lowed two cars back inte New York, 
then got police to arrest Joseph Ryan, 
head of a New Rochelle driving school, 
and Mrs. Frank D. Potter, wealthy 
Rye matron. The evidence: 22 bottles 
of Christmas cheer. 


Connecticut swiftly dusted off its 
own legal machinery. Last week the 
State Superior Court clapped an in- 
junction on Westchester spies ‘“molest- 
ing, congregating, loitering or lying in 
wait” to snare New York customers. 

In Greenwich—small Connecticut 
border city where even grocers sell 
booze—unknown objectors heaved rocks 
at two thriving liquor shops, smashing 
an electric sign and a plate-glass win- 
dow. But bargain-hunters continued 
to flock across the line. Dealers gave 
their out-of-town patrons road-maps, 
showing them how to get back home 
by unpoliced detours. 


The New York authorities made no 
more arrests. They awaited results of 
the State’s case against Ryan and Mrs. 
Potter, whose attorneys. prepared to 


argue their way up, if necessary, to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Meanwhile Westchester merchants 
discovered their complaint had turned 
into a boomerang. Connecticut stores 
reported the publicity had _ nearly 
doubled sales. Gleefully they gave 
thanks for “a million dollars of free 
advertising calling attention to our 
low prices.” 

uv 


BUDGET: How to Spend Billions 
And Yet Be Considered Thrifty? 


Long before next November's elec- 
tion, New Deal ears will begin to ache 
with a sharp Republican epithet— 
Squanderlust! The current Federal budg- 
et, bloated by vast relief costs, shows 
a $3,500,000,000 excess of expenses over 
revenues. The public debt, greatest in 
history, has soared to more than 30 
billions—and is still climbing. 

In his Atlanta speech last month, the 
President announced that bankers in 
1933 had assured him the country could 
stand a debt as high as 70 billions. For 
proof, Mr. Roosevelt told inquiring re- 
porters, look into certain financial pub- 
lications of the period. The Associated 
Press looked. So did The Baltimore 
Sun, The Washington Post, The New 
York Herald Tribune, and many others. 
They found nothing. 

Whatever the arguments for past 
spending, most New Dealers realize 
their safest bet with the electorate is 
henceforth to save, save, SAVE. Accord- 
ingly last week the President bent over 
the tough job of budget slashing. 

To newspaper men he recited a new 
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John Thomas Taylor and Ray Murphy, Students of Bonus Psychology: 


version of a weatherbeaten jingle: 
“Twas the week before Christmas and 
all through the stress, not a creature 
was stirring, not even the Press.”’ But 
there was, on the contrary, very much 
stirring—at least in the White House. 
Top Administration men of sonorous 
title—Secretary of the Interior Ickcs, 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
Under-Secretary of Agriculture Tug- 
well, WPA Administrator Hopkins, 
Budget Director Bell—labored with Mr. 
Roosevelt. Puzzle: How to spend 
enough Federal money in 1936-37 to 
keep the government running and the 
destitute relieved, yet win a reputation 
for economy. 

One enormous weight the conference 
shoved temporarily out of mind—the 
Bonus (see Bonus), which may beat a 
Presidential veto in the next Congress 
and knock the budget hopelessly askew. 
Instead, the White House worried over 
the here and now. Presently emerged 
two announcements: For PWA the Ad- 
ministration would ask not more than 
$500,000,000; for CCC camps only $300,- 
000,000—exactly half current costs. 

But on that twin Behemoth of the 
Budget—the dole and work-relief—the 
President’s council stubbed its thrifty 
toe. Fiorello H. La Guardia, stout little 
New York mayor, puffed up Capitol 
Hill with an SOS from the United 
States Conference of Mayors: “Bread- 
line and soup kitchen are gone forever. 
The Federal Government must con- 
tinue [to cooperate with States and 
cities on] . . . work relief,” And WPA 
Chief Hopkins hinted that direct relief 
might have to be partially resumed even 
this Winter: His plan to abolish the dole 


by Dec. 1 through works projects had 
reduced the urban dole for October and 
November only 9.4 per cent. Moreover, 
the $1,140,000,000 set aside for the cur- 
rent needs would be spent months be- 
fore next June 30. 

In the White House, therefore, long 
arithmetic brought long faces. Should 
1936-37 relief be limited to $1,000,000,- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


Conferred with aides on 1936-37 budget fig- 
ures (see page 9). 

Announced dispersion of NRA’s residual 
functions to various Federal agencies. 

Accepted the resignation of Fran! C. Walk- 
er, executive director of the National 
Emergency Council, with the understand- 
ing that he “will return to government 
service as soon as his business affairs will 
permit.”” Walker has been indicated as a 
possible successor to Postmaster General 
Farley. “Coordinator at large’ of New 
Deal emergency expenditures, he was often 
referred to as the “principal assistant to 


Council Solicitor Lyle C. 
appointed. acting executive 


the President.” 
Alverson was 
director. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Secretary of State Hull signed a reciprocal 
trade treaty with The Netherlands, in an 
effort to restore Duteh-American_ trade 
which fell from $431,000,000 in 1929 to 


$155,500,000 in 1934. 
AGENCIES: 


Internal Revenue Bureau reported, for the 
first five months of the fiscal year, liquor 
tax receipts of $221,188,627—an increase 
of $42,270,028 over last year. Tobacco 
taxes yielded $211,108,086—an increase of 


$17,251,589. 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Dec. 19) 


RE FP eT Peper res ce $1,824,652,982.56 
Expenditures .......-cseeeee> $3,606,632,225.47 
TRRURMOS Sos cdc ces ccncesesased $2,304,830,515.88 
eek, Ghee? POOR ss 06 ve vevens $1,781,979, 242.91 
Public Debt . sees. $30,552,487,784.19 


000? The President and his advisers 
pondered hard, but made no decision ex. 
cept to call it a week. By mid-January 
Mr. Roosevelt would have to complete 
his Congressional budget message. 
Forecasters prophesied that no matter 
how hard he pinched, his demands 
would add at least one more billion to 
the nation’s debt. 


BC JS: More Plans for Paying 


Veterans a Lot of Money—Soon 


Last week two pairs of heavy shoes 
scuffed across White House carpets. 
Ray Murphy, 235-pound American Le- 
gion commander, and John Thomas 
Taylor, thick-set Legion lobbyist, took 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy their plea for immedi- 
ate payment of the bonus due in 1945. 

On President Roosevelt’s desk Mur- 
phy placed a written memorandum of 
the Legion’s proposal. In resounding 
tones the big: Iowan expanded on the 
document and the veterans’ “high mo- 
tives of patriotism and love of coun- 
try.” The President listened politely, 
replied cordiaily—but committed him- 
self to nothing. 

Later Murphy, soft-pedaling the 
White House interview, smiled happily 
over prospects of early bonus pay- 
ments: “The psychology of Congress 
now is favorable ... We are not even 
discussing the possibility of a veto.” 

The Legion chief had reasons for op- 
timism. Two weeks ago a poll of Con- 
gressmen indicated that bonus senti- 
ment on Capitol Hill had increased 
greatly since the Senate upheld Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s veto of the Patman 


measure seven months ago. 


But Murphy left one question un- 
answered: How would the veterans get 
paid? .Under the 1924 law, ex-soldiers 
can expect in 1945 an average of $400 
in principal plus 4 per cent compound 
interest—plus 25 per cent for waiting 
twenty years for payment. 


Both the Patman Bill, sponsored last 
session by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the once Legion-supported 
Vinson Bill call for full and immedi- 
ate payment. The first, scheduled for 
House consideration Jan. 13, would fork 
out $2,200,000,000 in specially issued 
greenbacks; the latter would raise the 
money by a bond issue. 


Last month Murphy and James E. 
Van Zandt, V.F.W. head, cooked up a 
new bill which both organizations will 
support. It would predate the start ol 
interest on the veterans’ certificates to 
Nov. 11, 1918, instead of 1924. Thus the 
certificates would mature at face value 
next July 11, instead of in 1945. Pay: 
ment would be made in negotiable gov- 
ernment bonds. 


The National Economy League 
which frowned on Frank Knox, Repub: 
lican Presidential hopeful, for backing 
full prepayment—last week suggested 
still another plan: Pay principal ané 
interest to date. But because veterani 
have not waited twenty years, cut dow? 
the additional gift to 13% per cent 
Saving to the Treasury: $1,286,000,006. 
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GANNA: Cold Steel in Ethiopia, Breast-Beating 


And Resignation in Britain, Roll-Calls in Europe 


The Ethiopians celebrate Ganna— 
their word for Yuletide—with a sport 
of the same name. Two teams—rep- 
resenting gangs from north and south 
of the muletrack, respectively—punish 
a hardwood ball with long curved 
sticks, similar to those employed by 
the Rangers and Canadiens. 

Fundamental Ganna rules, 
lated from the Amharic: 

“That side which first defeats the 
other by hitting the ball to the 
poundary, stands there and reviles the 
other before beginning again. 

“Toward evening, the victors will 
depart home, abusing the other side in 
great content. 

“And there is no compensation, even 
if an eye is lost or a hand broken or 
a tooth.” 


trans- 


* Last week Ras Imru’s team south 
of the Takkaze (meaning Terrible) 
River, got tired of listening to abuse 
from the team on the north, headed by 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio. 

Off the barren defiles of Ethiopia’s 
highest massif—the Bwahit, rising to 
13,200 feet between the Italian spear- 
head and the Sudan—Imru led 30,000 
starving, bloodlusty warriors. 

One night when clouds hid the moon 
they stealthily scrambled into the Ter- 
rible’s gorge and up the other side into 
the jungle. Before the ringnecked par- 
rot could scream the coming of dawn, 
they surged in howling waves on the 


startled conquerors of Aksum. 
Vastly outnumbered, the Italians 
gave ground for more than ten miles, 


but not fast enough. They planned 
to lure Imru to Dembeguina Pass and 
there settle the score with artillery and 
machine-guns. 

But the wily Ras, veteran of many 

feudal conflict, fought in his own 
backyard. He knew the short way to 
Dembeguina, got there first, and 
caught the Italians in their own trap. 


for three days his fanatical spear- 
men, determined to exterminate the 
foreigner and recapture their Holy 
City, beat the bsh like elephant hunt- 
ers. Then the italians got a break. 
They saw a weak spot in the ring, 
stormed through with bayonets and 
struck back swiftly and savagely with 
airplanes and whippet tanks. 


* Further up the line, Ras Seyoum 
moved simultaneously with Imru. In 
the Makale region he sent long lines 
ot carving-knife experts wriggling and 
skulking through the camelthorn brush. 
Well behind the Italian outposts, the 
Savages pounced suddenly on Musso- 
lini's militarized civilians and for a 
time threatened to destroy their thin 
line of communications. 


. In the almost impenetrable southern 
wilderness, near Dolo, General Rodolfo 


Graziana and Ras Desta Demtu played 
Ganna with less violence and more 
abuse. Italian planes raided enemy 
headquarters but Haile Selassie’s son- 
in-law failed to launch his long-ex- 
pected drive for supplies. 

So the handsome Rodolfo stood there 
and reviled: “When I throw out my 
fist, I expect the enemy to fight back. 
I have kicked them and cuffed them. 
But no! They have not fired one shot 
on the offensive.” 


® Nor did they particularly intend to, 
Haile Selassie told Lady Grace Drum- 
mond Hay. This irrepressible English- 
woman, a hardened war correspondent 
as well as ocean flyer, arrived in 
Dessye to cover the great Ethiopian 
counter-offensive. 

The Negus saw little cause for haste 


or worry. In a week or two the Little 
Rains would wash out the Italians’ 
flimsy roads. Tanks would bog down. 
Flyers couldn’t see. Men would die of 
fever. They must retreat to their 
bases or starve. 


Moreover, beamed the King of Kings, 
“we are now safe in the hands of 
Anthony Eden.” 


BLIZZARD: Hoare Peace Project 
Sheets Europe With Tricky Ice 


At Geneva, Britain’s unofficial For- 
eign Minister deftly shifted Haile Se- 
lassie out of harm’s way—for the mo- 
ment. Eden put a resolution through 
the League killing what Hoare and 
Laval called a peace plan and their 
critics styled “a surrender to an ag- 
gressor of half an empire in exchange 
for a corridor for camels.” 


Pierre Laval thought some of the 
draught might be salvaged. But Eden 
fixed him with a toothy smile: “We 
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have a corpse now and the only ques- 
tion is how to dress it for the funeral.” 

Council members cheered, voted to 
prolong sanctions, and took a month 
off for Christmas. 


Panic: A public opinion blizzard that 
froze Foreign Minister Hoare out of 
office facilitated Eden’s task. Congeni- 
tal British horror of underhanded 
dealings, plus brilliantly directed Lib- 
eral-Labor propaganda, almost snowed 
the Conservative Cabinet under. 
Prime Minister Baldwin’s detractors, 
who consider him British Bungler No. 
1, thought that sooner or later he must 
resign for having condoned the Anglo- 
French proposals. He had given way to 
panic, they felt, and betrayed the peo- 
ple at home and the empire abroad. 


At Home. Practical politicians, even 
Laborites and Liberals, might logically 
sacrifice fuzzy Ethiopia to avert a real 
war among civilized nations. 

But even the most cynical could .not 
forgive the bungling: How did this 
honorable thieves’ trade leak out at 
such a time—only four weeks after a 
skittish public had returned Baldwin to 
power on his specific promise to con- 
tinue backing the League, peace and 
idealism ? 

Perhaps Baldwin would explain that 
to the house of Commons. 


Abroad. He might explain, but he 
could not undo, a greater harm. His 
government’s about-face gave Musso- 
lini the most soothing diplomatic vic- 
tory and Britain the most dismal diplo- 
matic defeat of modern times. 

As an incident without counterpart 
in the empire’s whole history, it cheap- 
ened British credit among the powers, 
shook the confidence of the small na- 
tions, and cracked the respect of His 
Majesty’s millions of dark-skinned sub- 
jects. 

These could argue: Our rulers sent 
their mighty fleet to surround the little 
agressor, Italy. They weakened him 
with economic blockades and then 
threatened to cut off his fuel supplies. 

At this point the little aggressor said: 
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If you do that, I’ll shoot at you! and 
what did our rulers do? They offered 
to pacify him with half his victim’s 
property. Our rulers have a yellow 
streak. 


® In the House of Commons, Opposi- 
tion members implied as much. With 
heavy Saxon wit they ribbed and dum- 
founded the portly Premier. Did Mr. 
Baldwin know the Fleet had not held 
its “maneuvers as scheduled, calling at 
various Italian ports?” Was it the Gov- 
ernment’s policy to let the Fleet run 
away—or would the ships be safer in 
the Suez Canal itself? 

Mr. Baldwin muddled through. He 
telephoned Hoare—at home resting a 
weakened heart and drafting a speech 
of vindication—and told him to “ex- 
press regret” in Commons. But the 
champion of the bill that gave India its 
semi-autonomy refused to back down. 


No. 10 Downing Street issued a state- 
ment to the press: “Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(since June), has placed his resignation 
in the hands of the Prime Minister, who 
has accepted it.” 


® Dec. 19 the Mother of Parliaments 
convened to hear the Explanation. In 
the Gothic gloaming of the high, narrow 
Commons hall, the 615 members faced 
each other from opposite banks of 
benches. Only 200 of the elect—includ- 
ing the Prince of Wales, who sat beside 
Soviet Ambassador I. M. Maisky— 
were able to squeeze into the dim, inad- 
equate galleries. 

Conservatives cheered as Sir Samuel 
took a third-row place reserved for 
him. He seemed ill. The adhesive tape 
on his nose, still sore from the fall on 
the Swiss skating rink, helped give him 
a beaten-up look. 

But, though his voice at times fal- 
tered, he spoke steadily for three- 
quarters of an hour. 


“A fortnight ago a situation was 
about to be created by an oil embargo 
- . We had no fear ... whatever 
Italy’s conduct, we would retaliate... 
But this would lead to dissolution of 
the League...” 


He passed a hand before his eyes, 
as if a gnat bothered him. 


“I have been terrified by the thought 
that we might let Abyssinia think the 
League can do more than it can... 
We are entering a more dangerous 
phase of the war... We alone have 
taken military precautions . .. No ship, 
no man, no machine-gun has been 
moved by any other State... 

“I cannot honestly recant ... I 
only hope my successor may have 
better luck.” 

The entire House cheered. Un- 
steadily, Sir Samuel walked out; as 
he passed into the foggy night, he 
covered his face with his hands. 


Mea Cutpa: Someone was still shout- 
ing “The Prime Minister should go 
with you!’’—and the Prince of Wales 
was nibbling at his fingernails—when 
Baldwin got up. 

But the Great Explanation turned 
out to be a Great Confession. Bungler 
No. 1 seemed to beat his breast and 
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Sir Samuel Hoare: His 
Resignation Was Accepted 
at the same time rub his elbow into 
Sir Samuel’s shattered nose. 

“When the then Foreign Minister 
left to make these conversations there 
was an absence of liaison ... (from 
Paris, Hoare had tried in vain to get 
Baldwin on the telephone). Immedi- 
ately afterward, a leakage took place 
. . - (in the Echo de Paris, French 
‘Tory’ daily). 

“We had decided too quickly ... 
It was an error of judgment... I 
am chiefly responsible . . . much harm 
has been done . . . it will take time 
to rectify... 

“If we had to take part in a unilat- 
eral war, what I dread is the reaction 
at home... the horror of it is that 
the country which has made its prep- 
arations (Italy) is in a position of su- 
periority ...I tremble to think of it 


Lamely the Premier concluded: “I 
hope no one will say I am an enemy of 
the League .. . I ask all those who call 
themselves supporters of mine to give 
me their confidence tonight.” 

They did, grudgingly, about mid- 
night. The 397-165 vote expressed an 
injunction: You’ve got the country in- 
to a crimson mess—now get it out! 


WARNINGS: That the Government 
would not spare the horses became at 
once clear. At a Conservative rally, 
Neville Chamberlain—Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and possible Premier if 
Baldwin resigns—indirectly warned 
Mussolini: 

“T trust the nations of the League 
will show they are prepared to with- 
stand any attacks that may be made 
on any of their number.” 

Sunday No. 10 Downing Street issued 
a second statement to the press: 

His Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
prove Anthony Eden, P.C., M.C., M.P., 
as Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Nation Gives Its 


Highest Post to a Trouble-Shooter Who Helped Free It 


Introducing Dr. Eduard Benes, the 
late Lord Curzon once observed: “Here 
is the little man for whom we send 
when we are in trouble. And by Jove! 
he always put us right!” The frail 
Czech has also righted applecarts of 
French, Yugoslav, Rumanian and Rus- 
sian diplomats—but only because it 
helped Czechoslovakia. 

Co-molder of his nation with ex- 
President Thomas G. Masaryk, Benes 
has served as Premier, Foreign Min- 
ister, and League of Nations represen- 
tative. Compatriots could offer only 
one higher post. Last week the son of 
poor peasants became President of 
Czechoslovakia. 

His election by the National Assem- 
bly had been assured by the recom- 
mendation of Masaryk, his old col- 
league and teacher, who retired Dec. 
14. Of the 440 members who convened 
in Hradeany Castle, the huge medieval 
fortress above the Vitava, 340 support- 
ed Benes (pronounced BEN-esh). 
Twenty-four voted for Bohumil Nemec, 
Right-Wing Party candidate, despite 
his withdrawal a day before the elec- 
tion; and disgruntled German and Hun- 
garian legislators turned in 76 blank 
ballots. 


TROUBLE: The negatives and blanks 
represented most of the trouble Benes 
faces. Of the nation’s 14,700,000 peo- 
ple, nearly a fifth are Germans. At 
last May’s Parliamentary elections, 
most Germans voted for Nazi candi- 
dates. As a result, the nightmare of 
gray-clad troops marching in from the 
north took more substantial form. 
Czechs worried also about Hungary— 
to the south—anxious to reclaim 690,- 
000 Magyars within Czechoslovakia’s 
borders. 

These enemies have determined Ben- 
es’s foreign policy. He was one of the 
chief organizers of the Little Entente— 
Czechoslovakia,. Yugoslavia, Rumania 

a defense combination tied in turn to 
France. Last May he concluded a mu- 
tual assistance pact with the Soviet 
Union. To clinch Russian loyalty, 
Prague granted Moscow a $10,000,000 
credit. 





REALIST: Born 51 years ago in a 
Bohemian village, Benes grew up with 
few illusions. Long before he began to 
conspire with Masaryk against the old 
Hapsburg dynasty, he displayed shrewd 
ability to get what he wanted. As 
Schoolboy he and other students relied 
on a janitor for news of what tran- 
spired at a weekly teachers’ conference. 
One day the janitor refused to continue 
the role of spy. “Young Benes cut into 
the man’s private racket—selling sau- 
sages to all the classes—until his victim 
surrendered. 

Later studies at the universities of 
Prague, Berlin, and Dijon, the Sor- 
bonne, and the Ecole des Sciences, re- 


sulted in Ph. D. and LL.D degrees and a 
foundation for his present knowledge of 
eight foreign languages. For five years 
he taught economics and sociology in 
Prague. 

At the beginning of the war, Benes 
sought out Masaryk, a fellow professor, 
and offered his services and his money 
to the champion of Czechoslovak inde- 
pendence. From then on the two worked 
as partners in an international propa- 
ganda campaign. Masaryk conducted 
the movement in Switzerland, Britain, 
Russia and the United States. Benes 
whipped up patriotism at home, raised 
money for his chief, and supplied him 
with information Allied powers wanted. 


A forged passport got Benes out of 
Bohemia before police nailed him. 
Thereafter he went to work on the 
French. The Treaty of St. Germain rat- 
ified Czech independence and stamped 
the partnership a complete success. 


WorKER: Subordinates admit that 
Benes is warm-hearted and friendly, 
but they consider him a slave-driver. 
Ferociously active himself, the humor- 
less statesman can’t understand why 
anybody should want to take it easy. 
The same grim energy characterizes 
his play on the tennis court. A pupil of 
Karel Kozeluh, Czech professional, he 








swings a skillful racket. But it is his 
ability to chase the ball which wins 
most of his matches. His speed in mid- 
dle-age constitutes a powerful argu- 
ment for abstention. Benes uses neither 
liquor nor tobacco. 

Election to the Presidency freed 
Benes from his most onerous duty. 
Hating trains, he used them more than 
any Foreign Minister except Nicholas 
Titulescu of Rumania. His blue-eyed 
wife, Hanna, whom Hapsburgs impris- 
oned during the propaganda years, usu- 
ally accompanied him on his diplomatic 
journeys. 

Czechs felt certain that highest hon- 
ors wouldn’t swell Benes’s_thinly- 
thatched blond head. While politely- 
murmured congratulations still hummed 
in his ears, he started for Lana Castle 
40 miles west of Prague, to call on his 
old partner. 


* 
VENEZUELA: A Life and Death 


Study in Bloody Benevolence 


Official histories will state that Juan 
Vicente Gomez entered and left the 
world on the birth and death days of 
Simon Bolivar. Thousands of embit- 
tered exiles deny it. Gomez changed 
his birth record, they insist, from some 
unknown date to July 24, 1857, and ar- 
ranged for his obituary notice. 

Three weeks ago a reliable but un- 
confirmable report said the Dictator 
succumbed to uremia Dec. 7. Last week’s 
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Late President Comes of Venezuela Watches His Grandchildren Dance: Behind Go- 
mez and Daughter Is President Lopez Contreras; Gomez’s Brother Is on the Right 
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The Home of Juan Vicente Gomez, Where He Died 


Gomez on His 78th Birthday 


official announcement set the date as 
Dec. 17—105 years, to the day, after the 
death of the great Liberator. 


Mystery: The fierce hatreds Gomez 
aroused, plus his zeal for suppressing 
unflattering truths, have inspired end- 
less biographical controversy. Friendly 
writers describe him as a fairly well- 
to-do rancher’s son whose education in- 
cluded the three R’s. Hostile critics 
call him an illiterate butcher. 

At any rate, he fell in with and re- 
putedly financed Gen. Cipriano Castro, 
who in 1900 took the usual revolution- 
ary road to the Presidency. As Vice 
President, Gomez learned what is like- 
ly to happen when a little nation tries 
to stall big creditors. 

In 1903 British, German and Italian 
warships blockaded Venezuela’s ports. 
An appeal to the Monroe Doctrine 
flopped. The three powers, backed by 
the Hague Tribunal, finally forced the 
profligate Castro to shell out a total 
of $3,866,500. Gomez didn’t forget the 
lesson. 


After eight years of corrupt rule, 
Castro sailed for Germany to seek med- 
ical treatment for a frame racked by 
debauchery. Gomez took. advantage of 
his chief’s absence to install himself in 
the Presidential chair. 


Despor: The new incumbent took no 
chances of a similar coup. He built up 
one of the world’s most effective secret 
police forces. Spies posing as bartend- 
ers, waiters, chauffeurs, housemaids, 
quickly appraised the gaunt Dictator 
of plots against his regime. 

Hundreds of suspects were dragged 
into La Rotunda, principal jail of Cara- 
cas. Those who emerged told of the 
tortures of damp cells, scanty food, and 
leg irons weighing up to 90 pounds. 
More lurid stories concerned meat 
hooks. Jabbed under the victim’s chin, 
they held him up until he died—while 
relatives, threatened with the same 
punishment, watched. During Gomez's 
27 year rule, more than 30,000 citizens 
fled the country. 

His power, based on army and police, 
never waned, although two of his 
henchmen bore the title of Provisional 
President from 1915 to 1931. The last, 
Dr. Juan Bautista Perez, proved un- 
popular and Gomez again assumed the 
office. 

From the first days of his regime he 
met foreign obligations promptly. After 
1917 the task became easier. Discov- 
ery of oil beneath Lake Maracaibo 
brought plump magnates suppliant to 
his Miraflores Palace door. Gomez made 
deals with Standard, Shell and Gulf. 

He declined to sell the oil lands but 
agreed to their exploitation in return 
for a 7 to 10 per cent royalty per gal- 
lon. Venezuela became the world’s 
third oil producer. Millions flowed into 
the national treasury. 


By 1930 the republic had paid off 
its $30,300,000 foreign debt. Gomez 
put some of the surplus into roads. 
More than 5,000 miles of asphalt and 
concrete highways, banked for high- 
speed turns, now bind the States to- 
gether. 

Another big share of the profits went 
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into the cattle industry which Gomez 
revolutionized by crossing the small 
native animals with Holsteins and Afri- 
can zebu. 

Increased educational funds swelled 
the number of pupils in national schools 
from 58,000 to more than 150,000. The 
oil revenues enabled the Dictator to 
abolish income taxes, export duties, 
and the land taxes that had oppressed 
peons for years. 


Suspicions: Where did the rest of the 
money go? Gomez haters charged that 
it fattened the purses of the autocrat 
and his multitudinous family. Never 
married, the dashing executive sired 
some 80 children, many of whom got 

, government jobs. Estimates of 
the Gomez fortune range up to $250,- 
000,000. 

His foes declared that the roads sys- 
tem was obviously designed to speed 
eovernment troops into disaffected dis- 
tricts. Barred by guarded gates every 
50 miles, they offer quick routes only 

citizens provided with government 
credentials. 

Moreover, Gomez controlled the cat- 

ind meat industries and the $2,000,- 

1) cotton mill in Maracay. He ran 


‘enezuela much like the 3,000-acre 
inch where he spent most of his later 


PATRIARCH: Prejudiced against the 
tal by the assassination of his broth- 
n Miraflores Palace twelve years 
»}, Gomez lived 77 miles east of Cara- 
in a two-story, pink-stucco villa 
sun-drenched Maracay. On the 
inds he maintained a moated zoo 
ntaining 300 animals. 
El Benemerito,” who owed his title 
The Well-Deserving”’ to an act of Con- 
gress, rose each morning at 5. Con- 
srences with Ministers followed two 
hours later. The day’s schedule usual- 
ly included a drive around the ranch in 
his olive-drab Lincoln, a careful inspec- 
tion of the cattle, and movies—mostly 
news-reels—in the evening. 


PropHecy: His death knocked the lid 
ff a potful of plots. To head off trou- 
ble at home the dead Dictator’s Cabi- 
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net quickly handed the _ Provisional 
Presidency to War Minister Eleazar 
Lopez Contreras. 

But Lopez, though heir to army 
support, reputedly suffers from tuber- 
culosis. He had a powerful rival in 
Gen. Vincenzio Perez Soto, Governor 
of Zulia, chief oil-producing State. 
Assassination eliminated another rival, 
Eustoquio Gomez, cousin of the late 
Dictator, two days after the funeral. 
Bullets felled him in the headquarters 
of the Caracas Federal District govern- 
ment, whither he had gone to protest 
against an order for his arrest. Fur- 
thermore, exiles the world over were 
making preparations for home-comings 
supported by airplanes, rifles and 
bombs. 

Some of the alumni of La Rotunda 
told a story which encouraged them to 
hope for a pleasant reunion. The white- 
walled circular prison once boasted a 
prisoner noted for powers of divina- 
tion. Ringed by lighted candles, he 
would go into a trance and disclose 
events which companions later verified. 


El Benemerito in a Cheerful Mood 


Gomez Talks to a Visitor, Mrs. William Lavarre 
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In the Gomez Home: At 35, His Fighting Career Began; at 45 He Was Wounded; at 60—Power 
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He gave them, they maintain, their 
first news about World War battles. 

One day they asked him about Vene- 
zuela’s future President. He named 
Lopez Contreras, then a mere army 
sergeant. “Lopez,” said the prison 
prophet, ‘‘will follow Gomez. But his 
career will end soon after—in sudden 
and violent death.” 


BRITAIN: Henderson Died Almost 
Too Wealthy for a Laborite 


In 1917 Bolshevik hosts refused to 
believe that Arthur Henderson repre- 
sented British labor because he wore a 
stiff white collar. Last week reporters 
who haunt Somerset House in search 
of probate news got more authentic 
evidence that he strayed from the 
workingman’s tradition. 

To his widow the former secretary- 


WALES: Railroad Fares on Instalment 
Plan—but With Payments in Advance 


Welshmen anxious to attend a clan- 
sing or a Lloyd George rally often 
found rail travel too much of an im- 
mediate expense. Last April, directors 
of the Great Western Railroad which 
serves most of Wales, devised a plan 
to fill coaches and relieve purse-strain. 
To prospective travelers, ticket agents 
sold sixpenny stamps to be affixed on 
cards convertible into fares. 

“Save-to-Travel” instalment buying 
proved a tonic to ticket sales. Last 
week, two other great English roads 
—the London Midland & Scottish and 
the London & North Eastern—decided 
to take the same prescription. New 
Year’s Day both systems will issue 
shilling stamps with special cards, 
reminiscent of American war-saving 
folders. 

Exchangeable for any kind of pas- 
sage except season tickets, the stamps 


king, finally inaugurated the compro. 
mise council to rule Hopei and Chahar 
provinces. Japanese planes showered 
Kuyuan, Chahar, with leaflets demangd- 
ing that the Chinese garrison with. 
draw. 

In Japan: Navy Minister Mineo 
Osumi, ex-War Minister Sadao Araki, 
and Gen. Shigeru Honjo received recog. 
nition for past services. To the men 
prominent in the 1932 annexation of 
Manchuria, Emperor Hirohito on Mon- 
day awarded baronies. 


GERMANY: Army Wins Skirmish 


With Politicians Over Veterans 


Machine-gun fire heralded the Fifth 
Tank Regiment’s Christmas celebration 
near Berlin last week. Santa roared 
around the barrack mess hall on a tank. 
His motorcycle escort—winged white- 
robed angels—discarded the traditiona] 


ACME, WIDE WORLD 


Japanese Air Force: Its Bombs Would Fall Faster on Russia Than Leaflets on China 


treasurer of the British Labor Party, 
who died Oct. 20, bequeathed a fortune 
of £24,000 ($120,000 currently), the 
largest estate ever left by a Laborite 
M.P. Lord Chelmsford, former bank 
director and Viceroy of India, still holds 
the party record with a bequest of £26,- 
000. But Chelmsford was a Laborite 
convert. 

Henderson, “grand old man o’ Glas- 
gie,” prospered by merging love of 
thrift with hatred of alcohol, tobacco 
and ostentation. Entertaining seldom 
and rarely attending the theatre, he 
managed to spend considerably less 
than his party salary of $2,500 a year. 
In addition to the $60,000 he earned 
for his 30 years’ service in Parliament, 
the former iron puddler got $100,000 in 
four years as a Cabinet Minister. 

Henderson failed in his earnest cam- 
paign to sell peace to Europe. But as 
President of the World Disarmament 
Conference he won the Nobel and Wa- 
teler peace prizes, unsolicited bonuses 
totaling $50,000. From the pacifist’s 
bequest, Britain’s inheritance tax will 
lop $10,000—enough to buy 40 shiny 
machine-guns. 


draw 5 per cent interest. Officials de- 
nied that this yearly sixpence yield 
constituted a lure to the Scottish trade. 


JAPAN: Unease in Moscow, Riots 
In Nanking, Awards in Tokyo 


In the Soviet Union: Joseph Stalin 
and Klementi Voroshiloff, Defense 
Commissar, lunched with officials from 
Outer Mongolia. The slant-eyed visitors 
had traveled more than 5,000 miles to 
inform their Soviet overlords that ne- 
gotiations to define the Outer Mongol- 
ian-Manchukuoan boundary had com- 
pletely broken down. 

Telegraph messages had preceded 
them. Dispatches described a frontier 
skirmish in which Japanese-led Man- 
chukuoans killed five Mongols. Latest 
of a long series of clashes, it intensi- 
fied the old fear that Moscow must 
inevitably fight Tokyo. 

In China: Anti-Japanese students 
rioted in Shanghai and Nanking. Un- 
der pressure of Tokyo’s war lords, Gen. 
Sung Che-yuan, declared ally of Nan- 


halo for steel helmets. Army officers 
faced the season of peace and good-will 
in cheerful mood. 

Since Adolf Hitler came to power in 
1933, political prophets have maintained 
that only the army could overthrow 
him. For this reason Nazi party leaders 
have constantly struggled with the 
army for control of German veterans. 
Nazis forced through a ban on the reac- 
tionary Steel Helmets. But the big fight 
centered in the conscript army, a tre- 
mendous reserve force which will even- 
tually include nearly every German 
male. 

The army won. Last week Gen. Wer- 
ner von Blomberg, War Minister, an- 
nounced that honorably discharged con- 
scripts, and all soldiers released since 
Jan. 1, 1921, will be organized under 
army control in the new Soldiers’ 
League. 

A second announcement indicated 
further trouble for the Nazi regime—a 
peasant strike. Angered by the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to combat a food 
shortage by monopolizing distribution, 
farmers refused to bring their products 
to market. Gen. Hermann Wilhelm 
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Goering, Prussian Premier, ordered the 
secret police to deal ruthlessly with the 
farmers. Such “sabotage,” the official 
News Bureau warned, constitutes trea- 
son. In the Third Reich the crime may 
be punished by decapitation. 


. 
U.S.S.R.: Soviet Guards Its Gold 
Figures as Closely as Its Gold 


Ivan Ivanovich, a Soviet John Doe, 
goes down into a gold mine at 6 A.M. 
and works until noon. After hours, 
like 99,999 of his comrades, he pros- 
pects on his own in a small cooperative 
which the Soviet Gold Trust grub- 
stakes for a percentage of the find. 
The balance provides Ivan and his fam- 
ily with minor luxuries. Last week, in 
the Ural fields, a prospectors’ brigade 
made a record find—a 30-pound nug- 
get, third largest ever discovered in 
the country. 

For their supplementary work the 
miners generally use primitive wooden 
pans, and wash the bright pebbles in 
a near-by stream. For its large-scale 
operations the trust owns 90 electric 
and steam dredges and 200 hydraulic 
installations. Isolated districts rich in 
gold stretch along the Lena, Yenisei 
and Kolyma Rivers of Siberia, in the 
Ural and Altai Mountains, and on the 
Mongolian-Kazakstan border. 

The Soviet Union, boastful of most 
accomplishments, keeps its gold figures 
to itself.. Engineers estimate that last 
year it produced 4,200,000 ounces, and 
became the world’s second gold-produc- 
ing power. It was the first time the 
Soviets had surpassed the United 
States, which mined 3,075,192 ounces. 
By 1937, Stalin has promised, the So- 
viet will ‘outrank South Africa, which 
produced 10,486,393 last year. Russian 
officials drop hints their 1935 figure 
will be up 50 per cent, to $220,000,000 
—enough for substantial down pay- 
ments on capitalist machinery to proe 
duce Communist prosperity. 


* 
SWITZERLAND: Geneva Loses a 
Queen and Diplomacy an Asset 


There won’t be any more Teas at 
Mrs. Barton’s. And diplomacy will be 
none the better off for it. 

Last week Brussels obituaries re- 
corded the death from heart disease 
of Victoria Alexandrina Barton, 60, 
visitor to the Belgian capital; direct 
descendant of Sir Robert Peel, great 
Tory reformer; and since 1907 widow 
of Daniel F. P. Barton, British Consul 
at Geneva. 

Diplomats mourned the passing of a 
confidante of Aristide Briand, Austen 
Chamberlain, Gustav Stresemann and 
other foreign-office pundits. A ma- 
jestic presence earned the horseback- 
riding matron her-~ title—Queen - of 
Geneva. 

When reporters saw more than two 
Statesmen going in the front door of 
her chalet-style villa on the lake shore, 
they conjectured history might come 
out the back. This happened in 1927. 
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U.S.S.R. Electric Dredge: Overtime Digging for Gold Earns It a Red Ban 


Russian Gold Workers Get Provisions Via Marshland Streams 


Sub-Surface Gold Is Extracted by Hydraulic Mining 
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Calles’s Return ‘Threatens the Regime of His Ex-Subordinate, Cardenas (Center) 


At the most critical moment in the Dis- 
armament Conference, the chief dele- 
gates mysteriously vanished. Someone 
sniffed lemon: 

“Tea at Mrs. Barton’s.” Sure enough, 
there the delegates were. Next day 
the crisis passed. 

Occasionally obstinate, Queen Barton 
resembled her imperial namesake, for 
whom she named her prize gift to 
Geneva—Victoria Hall, Switzerland’s 
model concert house. 

She refused to sell her “palace” and 
park to the League, which owned build- 
ings on either side and which finally 
built its Babylonian headquarters some 
distance inshore. But she deeded her 
estate to the nation. Had the League 
waited a year or two, it probably 
would have realized its dream: a super- 
lative row of white palaces, flanking 
‘Lake Geneva. 


Enemies See Fascism 


MEXICO: 
Stalking in Iron Man’s Wake 


The old Iron Man doubtless got a 
grim satisfaction out of the fright he 
inspired. Newspapers, trade unionists, 
and legislators damned Plutarco Elias 
Calles. Troops guarded all gateways 
to the capital, searching automobiles 
that entered or left. Airplanes show- 
ered pamphlets proclaiming flyers’ 
loyalty to President Lazaro Cardenas. 
And all because Calles had returned 
after five months’ voluntary exile. 

Senators who had previously ousted 
five Callista colleagues, expelled sus- 
pect Governors in the States of Sina- 
loa, Sonora, Durango and Guanajuato. 
The State Legislature of Tlaxcala 
threw out another. Finally the hys- 
terical Senate ejected Calles, his son- 
in-law Fernando Torreblanca, and 
numerous political allies from the 
National Revolutionary Party which 
the ex-President founded seven years 
ago. 

Diego Rivera, mural painter, pro- 
vided the only comic relief last week. 
Through the capital’s broad . streets 


he escorted a mule. A sardonic papier 
mache caricature of Calles covered its 
head. Placards on its flanks announced 
“Se Vende esta Mula’: This Mule For 
Sale. 


Isms: It all boiled down to a struggle 
between socialism and fascism. Al- 
though Calles backed the Socialistic 
Constitution of 1917, he didn’t enforce 
it. Measures to curb foreign capital- 
ists, aid local labor and confiscate vast 
properties of the Roman Catholic 
Church remained unenforced. The land 
division program lagged. 

The Iron Man’s enemies charged him 
with stalling. Where, they asked, did 
he get his personal fortune, estimated 
at $5,600,000? Nevertheless, he re- 
tained his grip on the country. Last 
year, still political boss of Mexico, he 
made Cardenas President—confident 
that he could control the new execu- 
tive. 

But Cardenas surprised Mexico by 
declining to take orders. He backed 
strikes against foreign oil, paper and 
power companies. His labor board 
ruled that these concerns must pay full 
salaries to workers out on strike. 

Last June, Calles also protested. He 
recalled that in 1932 he forced the 
resignation of the recalcitrant Presi- 
dent Pascual Ortiz Rubio. Then he 
got the shock of his 58 years. Work- 
ers and peasants rallied to Cardenas. 

Two months later Calles took a trip 
to Honolulu on the same boat with 
American Postmaster General James 
A. Farley. In his absence, Cardenas 
decreed nationalization of all church 
property, including some $278,000,000 
worth of Catholic holdings. Dec. 13, 
Calles returned to Mexico with a party 
which included Luis Morones, former 
Minister of Labor and head of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor. 


Rumors: Last week some Cardenistas 
charged that Farley had hinted at 
American support for a Calles regime 
which would quash anti-Catholic legis- 
lation. Farley denied he had even met 
Calles on shipboard. “The report is 
absolutely untrue.” 


Nevertheless, it alarmed Cardenas 
supporters. So did the presence of 
Morones. Trade unionists accused him 
of a scheme to bring them under Amer- 
ican Federation control. Convinced 
that the Federation is corrupt, they 
saw a scheme to aid American capital 
which in turn would back Mexican 
fascism and crush workers. 


DeriANce: Fifty thousand trades 
unionists threatened to cut off the 
nation’s light and railway transporta- 
tion unless the government expelled 
the ex-Dictator. A mob tried to burn 
his house at Cuernavaca. 

The cause of the excitement re- 
mained in his palatial white stucco 
residence at the capital. Thither he 
summoned foreign press correspond- 
ents. 

Calles' received them in his library 
before a cheerful wood fire. His knitted 
wool jumper and benevolent manner 
emphasized the pleasant informality. 

He denied plotting a rebellion. He 
protested against the expulsion of his 
friends. “I ask all my companions of 
the National Army and the State if, on 
any occasion, they have heard... in- 
sinuations that they abandon their 
duty. I include in this the President 
of the Republic himself who on many 
occasions has served under my orders.” 

Contemptuously he referred to per- 
sonal danger. “They may commit some 
violence, may send me out of the 
country or assassinate me. What does 
it matter what they do? This is my 
country and only violence will get me 
out of it.” 

President Cardenas seemed anxious 
to prevent assassination attempts. 
When 80,000 workers and peasants as- 
sembled for an anti-Calles demonstra- 
tion Sunday, 400 troops guarded the 
ex-Dictator’s house. Cardenas pledged 
himself, however, to confiscate Calles’s 
estates and divide them among the 
people. He declared his old boss was 
through. “The Mexican people of to- 
day need leaders who are not worn 
out.” 
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POLO: Tommy Hitchcock Makes a 
Comeback as Sports Iron Man 


Sports writers, punching out stories 
about Ty Cobb, William T. Tilden 2nd, 
and Walter Hagen, frequently label 
each one, “most durable champion.” 
But Tommy Hitchcock Jr., 35-year-old 
polo knight, may eventually survive as 
the true iron man of sport from 1900 to 
1950. 

Cobb, during his 24 years in baseball, 
led all American League batters twelve 
times. Five years ago Tilden abdicat- 
ed the American tennis throne after a 
ten year reign. Since then, in profes- 
sional exhibitions, temperamental Bill 
has lost 58 matches to Ellsworth Vines, 
beaten him in only 31. Hagen won 
eleven major golf championships in a 
fifteen year span from 1914.to 1929, 
but apparently the heavy-drinking war- 


rior of steel-shafts is on his last legs; 
he hasn’t won an important title since 
the depression started. 





Meanwhile Hitchcock rides on—su- 
preme. Last week the United States 
Polo Association for the thirteenth 
time rated him theoretically perfect by 
awarding him a 10-goal handicap. He 
earned his first “perfect”’ in 1922 after 
his team had brought back the West- 
chester Cup from England. He held 
the 10-goal rating through twelve 
years. 

Then in 1934, hard-riding Hitchcock 
iffered a series of brain concussions 
1at sent him to the sidelines. Experts 
redicted the end of his active career. 
The hand@cap committee reduced his 
rating to 9 goals; others thought he 
deserved a more drastic demotion. 

But Hitchcock refused to stay in bed 
or even on the ground. Through last 
Winter he whipped himself back into 
shape by daily boxing sessions with Joe 
Fitton, a trainer. Fitton, who has 
swapped fisticuffs with most of the 
leading polo stars—Cowdin, Harriman, 
Milburn, Hopping, Guest, Post and Igle- 
hart—says ‘‘None of them can wallop 
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like Tommy. You’ve seen how far he 
hits a polo ball? When he connects 
squarely with your chin you think 
you're sailing just as far as that ball.” 

Besides boxing, Hitchcock occasion- 
ally batted at a tennis ball and con- 
tinued his habit of alcoholic abstinence. 
He developed superb physical condition 
for the 1935 season. In spite of a fall 
the very first time out, he recovered 
his old-time punch and continued his 
Ruthian wallops throughout the year. 

Son of a polo-playing father and a 
hunts-racing mother who died last year 
at 67, after catapulting from a timber- 
topper, young Tommy learned ‘croquet 
on a horse” in his childhood days. Dur- 
ing the World War, while a student at 
Harvard and an unsuccessful candidate 
for the football and hockey teams, 
Hitchcock left to enlist in the French 
air service. He was shot down by the 
Germans and captured. 

On a train he stole a road map from 
a guard, dived through a window and 
escaped to Switzerland. He returned 
to Harvard to get his two-year war de- 
gree. Now he’s the father of two young 
children, and works for Lehman Broth- 
ers, bankers. 

* 


SHORTS: Pickers of Best 
This and That Put Louis First 


the 


Meaningless but always interesting 
are the newspaper polls which name 
the biggest this and the foremost that 


of the sport year. Associated Press 
writers last week announced their 
opinions. (A first place vote counted 


3; second, 2; third, 1.) 

Outstanding man athlete: Joe Louis, 
184 votes. Then Lawson Little, golfer, 
135; Jesse Owens, dusky sprinter, 61; 
Jay Berwanger, Chicago University 
football star, 42; Mickey Cochrane, De- 
troit baseball manager, 19; Sir Mal- 
colm Campbell, auto speed record hold- 
er, 13, Andy Pilney, Notre Dame grid- 
iron hero, 11; James J. Braddock, who 
is the world’s heavyweight boxing 


champion—not Joe Louis—pulled only 
7 votes. 






Outstanding Athletes: Joe Louis Beat Braddock but Braddock Defeated Moody 


Outstanding woman athlete: Mrs. 
Helen Wills Moody, tennis queen, 136. 
Next came Mrs. Glenna Collett Vare, 
golf champion, 76. Far down the list 
at 51 votes stood Helen Jacobs who 
last Summer had Mrs. Moody 5-2 and 
match point at Wimbledon. 

The year’s most surprising result, 
according to the poll, was the Chicago 
Cubs 21-game winning streak to the 
National League pennant. Outstanding 
team of the year, the Detroit Tigers; 
followed by three football powers— 
Minnesota, Southern Methodist, and 
Princeton. Comeback king: Braddock, 
who nosed out Mrs. Moody. 

FooTBALL: Shortly after the Christ- 
mas holidays, Ohio State will begin 
practice for next Fall’s games. 

Can’T Keep SEATED: Recently Mike 
Mesco, who claims to have been the 
twelfth man trying to help Dartmouth 
in the Princeton game, was watching 
a bridge match in New York. Sudden- 
ly he leaped from his chair: “Don’t 
play that card,”’ he shouted at Michael 
Gottlieb, captain of the American Four 
Aces team. A referee led Mesco out of 
the room. Later Gottlieb admitted that 
when the proper lead was from the 
dummy he was about to play from his 
own hand. 

Cuess: Frank J. Marshall, grim- 
jawed New Yorker, has been champion 
of the United States for the past 26 
years. During that time, Marshall has 
only defended his title once—against 
Dr. Emanuel Lasker. 

Last week Marshall resigned “to pro- 
mote the interests of chess.’”’ He cleared 
the way for the National Chess Feder- 
ation which wants to abandon the prac- 
tice of a champion defending his title 
against a challenger and instead hold 
an open tournament. Marshall hopes 
the move will bring chess better and 
more publicity. The 58-year-old wizard 
has written seven books on the game. 
In his home at 23 West 10th Street, he 
runs a chess club which now has 150 
members paying $25 annual dues. 
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KAGAWA: Japanese Here to Put 


Business on a Christian Basis 





Toyohiko Kagawa—son of a Japa- 
nese nobleman and a geisha girl. Or- 
phaned at 4, he and his sister went to 
live with their father’s legal wife. She 
frequently beat him, screaming: “You 
are the son of my enemy!” 

At 14, Kagawa got permission to at- 
tend an English Bible class to learn 
the language; his guardians proposed 
a diplomatic career for him. ‘“Chris- 
tianity is a traitor’s religion,” they 
warned him. But the Bible was more 
powerful than their advice and he 
prayed: “Oh God, make me like 
Christ!” 

When Kagawa embraced Christian- 
ity, his guardians turned him out, but 


missionaries gave him a scholarship in . 


Presbyterian College, Tokyo. From 
there he went to Southern Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Kobe, where he 
divided his time between books and 
working in Shinkawa, the city’s slums. 

Christmas Eve, 1909, Kagawa rented 
a 6-foot square flimsy hut in the city’s 
pest-hole. There he lived for fourteen 
years, preaching to murderers, thieves 
and derelicts about the “God who 
cares.” He welcomed men dying of 
disease and nursed them with his own 
hands. From one man he caught 
trachoma, which cost him the sight of 
one eye. Another knocked out four of 
his front teeth when he refused him 
money to buy liquor. Kagawa grins 


e 


Bishop E. L. Waldorf, Rev. J. H. De Lacy and Deacon Utley 


when he relates the story: “I now have 
an alibi for not pronouncing the Eng- 
lish language adequately.” 

In 1917 Kagawa left his hovel for 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Dur- 
ing two years in the American school 
he learned the meaning of a new word 
—“‘organization.” When he got back 
to Japan he applied it. He organized 
the Japanese Federation of Labor, the 
Farmers’ National Federation, the first 
laborers’ school, and the first laborers’ 
newspaper. 

He obtained universal manhood suf- 
frage in Japan and organized the 
masses to elect farmer and labor can- 
didates to the National Diet. His 
greatest social achievement was getting 
the Government to appropriate 20,000,- 
000 yen for slum clearance in Japan’s 
five largest cities. 

Last week Kagawa arrived in San 
Francisco for a six months’ speaking 
tour of this country. Immigration of- 
ficials barred him because he still has 
trachoma—an infectious eye disease. 
Showered with protests, President 
Roosevelt intervened, and Kagawa 
landed. A physician or nurse must ac- 
company him everywhere. 

Kagawa’s message is economic Chris- 
tianity through the cooperative move- 
ment. He has won 25,000,000 of his 
countrymen to the cooperative plan, 
originated in Rochdale, near Manches- 
ter, England, in 1844. People pool their 
money to form a cooperative business. 
They buy all goods from that organiza- 
tion. At the year’s end, profits are re- 
turned to them in the ratio of the 
amount of their purchases. This shar- 
ing of profits, says Kagawa, is ‘“eco- 
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nomic theology.” He hopes his lectures 
will increase this country’s 6,600 co- 
operative societies and their $365,000,- 
000 annual business. 


METHODISTS: A Blond Young 


Evangelist Gets Church’s Stamp 


Fifteen years ago an 8-year-old girl 
near Fresno, Calif., skipped a dancing 
class to attend one of Aimee Semple 
McPherson’s revival meetings with her 
grandfather. ‘I don’t know how to ex- 
plain it,” she said afterward, “but I 
suddenly felt the need of Jesus. I 
wanted to be a David and fight Go- 
liath.” 

A year later the child went to the 
neighboring town of Sanger where, 
garbed in a bathrobe, she preached 
five sermons. After more preaching 
engagements, she persuaded her par- 
ents to sell their raisin ranch and take 
her on a tour of the State. Soon Cali- 
fornia citizens were talking about 
Uldine Utley, “the child evangelist.’ 

From the coast she spread across 
country to smite the Devil. Nine years 
ago, Dr. John Roach Straton, Funda- 
mentalist pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York, heard her preach 
in Florida and brought her to New 
York. Then 14 years old, she wound 
up a four-weeks’ mission at Calvary 
Church by addressing 10,000 persons in 
Madison Square Garden. 

Since then, Evangelist Utley’s slight 
figure, clothed in a blue robe with a 
gold collar, has been seen all over 
this country. Her straight, dull blond 
hair is now golden and wavy, and her 
gray eyes show evidence of a beauty 
practitioner’s art. But her preaching 
is the same: naive and disarming]; 
forthright, though lacking the extreme 
sensational features of Mrs. McPher- 
son’s. Pastors welcome her to thei! 
churches and give her the collections, 
after deducting expenses. 

Last week in Chicago—where Miss 
Utley has lived since 1930—she ap- 
proached the altar rail of Thoburn 
Methodist Episcopal Church, holding a 
Bible in her right hand and a red rose 
in her left. She knelt under a stained 
glass window showing Christ in Geth- 
semane. Before her stood Bishop 
Ernest L. Waldorf. 

The tall, heavy Methodist prelate of 
the Chicago area placed his hands on 
the 23-year-old girl’s head, and said: 
“Take thou authority to preach the 
Word of God, to administer the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, and to assist in the 
administering of Holy Communion: In 
the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit.’”” Thus the 
evangelist became a deacon—first step 
in the Methodist ministry—and can 
now perform marriages and baptisms. 

Bishop Waldorf, who approves Dea- 
con Utley’s work, had no trouble get- 
ting permission from last Summer's 
Rock River Conference to ordain her. 
But since she will continue her re- 
vival meetings and not hold a pastor- 
ate, other Methodists regretted the or- 
dination as placing the Church’s stamp 
of approval on her methods. 
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TAYLOR: Steel’s No. 1 Big Boss 
A Man of Deeds, not Anecdotes 





About Myron Charles Taylor, chair- 
man of the board of United States 
Steel Corp., there is no anecdote. There 
are Accomplishments. One happened 
in 1929, when he wiped out $370,000,000 
of his company’s bonded indebtedness. 
Another occurred last September, when 
he announced unification of Big Steel’s 
Carnegie and Illinois subsidiaries. A 
third came last week, when he replaced 
a finance committee chairman, retiring 
at 70, with Edward R. Stettinius, just 
35. 

Capital structure, plants, and person- 
nel—these are the three phases of a 
modernization program Taylor outlined 
when he himself became finance chair- 
man eight years ago. In his rise from 
one of a triumvirate that governed 
Steel to sole boss—he now holds the 
posts of both board chairman and chief 
executive officer—these are the things 
he has accomplished. 


Reorganizing U. S. Steel’s capital 
structure, he put the corporation in a 
position to weather the depression with 
liquid assets unimpaired. His unifica- 
tion and modernization of plants would 
enable Steel—now operating at 51 per 
cent of capacity—to meet expenses at 
47 per cent instead of its pre-depres- 
sion 60 per cent. The young men he 
has placed in old men’s jobs have re- 
duced the average age of the 200,000 
employes from 45 to 40. 

Yet the man who has done these 
things remains retiring and conserva- 
tive. Few reporters penetrate his 22nd 
floor office at 71 Broadway, New York; 
none who reaches it emerges with 
quotes. He limits his public remarks to 
stockholders’ reports, a very occasional 
business speech, and a yearly talk on 
the Citizens Family Welfare relief 
drive—for the past six years he has 


headed its committee for commerce 
and industry. 
Even his “Who’s Who” autobiog- 


raphy is in one sense uncommunicative. 
Listing six directorates, sixteen civic 
association affiliations, and member- 
ship in 29 societies and clubs, it identi- 
fies him as a lawyer and omits all 
mention of what he did before joining 
Steel in 1927. 


Actually he practiced law in Wall 
Street only briefly after getting his 
degree from Cornell in 1894. For he 
soon became absorbed in corporation 
finance and organization. Nobody quite 
knows how many millions he amassed 
back around 1912 when, having be- 
come interested in textiles, he acquired 
the Bay State Mills at Lowell, Mass., 
Several in New Bedford, and another 
at Passaic, N. J. He gave them just 
what he has given Stegl—reorganiza- 
tion—plus the introduction of long- 
staple Egyptian cotton which makes 
the stronger and more durable fabrics. 

Persuaded to sell these interests, he 
retired altogether from the cotton in- 
dustry. He installed antique furniture 
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Myron C. Taylor: Few Reporters Get Into His Office, None Emerges With a Quote 


in a private office in the Equitable 
Building. He joined George F. Baker 
Sr. in his enterprises—the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York, the New 
York Central Railroad, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph—and the younger 
J. P. Morgan in U. S. Steel. 


And from there it was only a step 
to the triumvirate of Morgan, James 
Farrell and Taylor who ruled U. S. 
Steel after Chairman Elbert Gary’s 
death in 1927—and then to sole con- 
trol when Morgan and Farrell resigned 
within a month of each other in 1932. 


At 61, Myron Taylor is 6 feet tall, 
handsome and affable. Though the 
dimpled chin above his stiff collar has 
a tendency to repeat itself, few lines 
wrinkle his forehead. A firmness in the 
heavy-lidded brown eyes, a lift of the 
nostril, and a long, thin upper lip all 
suggest an idealized portrait of a 
statesman. His dark suits, striped ties, 
and derby hats display the taste of a 
man fastidious without being a fop. 


His friends say he has a sense of hu- 
mor; his somewhat stern face readily 
breaks into a smile; there are rumors 
of funny little poems he writes about 
predicaments in which he finds himself. 
But examples of this humor are as con- 


spicuously lacking as any details of his 
art collections in the white-gabled home 
at Locust Valley, N. Y., the town house 
just off Fifth Avenue in the 70s, and 
the Italian villa Schifanoia in Florence. 


From a well-to-do family in Lyons, 
Wayne County, N. Y., Taylor has made 
good on his own. Several years ago he 
donated $1,500,000 for a group of law 
school buildings at Cornell. Also he has 
accumulated several honorary degrees 
which, framed, line the walls of his of- 
fice, along with pictures of his ances- 
tors, coats of arms, family trees, a por- 
trait of his wife and autographed pho- 
tographs of President Roosevelt and 
Mussolini. 


Ancestors are almost a fetish. His 
genealogy goes back to John Taylor, 
who left England for the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, and to Capt. John Under- 
hill whose Long Island estate he now 
owns. About other hobbies, he consid- 
ers details as much his secret as the 
kind of golf he plays. 


On one subject he will talk. In every 
address he credits American industry 
and American men with.courage, abil- 
ity .and confidence. And because. of 
that, he always sees ahead a rosy fu- 
ture for America. 
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SCREEN: ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ 
Told by Dickens, Retold by MGM 


A year ago Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
produced ‘David Copperfield” and dis- 
covered with delight that Charles Dick- 
ens was not only a Victorian novelist 
with a long beard but also an excel- 
lent source of movie material. Having 
won both profit and prestige with 
Dickens’s most beloved work, they now 
turn to his most widely read, “A Tale 
of Two Cities.” 

At its New York opening Christmas 
day, moviegoers saw another skillfully 
acted, elaborately produced version of 
a popular classic. True to the spirit 
of the novel, the film’s departures from 
the letter should annoy only the most 
doctrinaire Dickensians. In its two 
hours and five minutes running time, 
“A Tale of Two Cities” re-creates near- 
ly all the famous scenes that yearly 
capture the imaginations of so many 
school children: the child’s death be- 
neath the cruel marquis’s carriage, the 
riot to drink the spilled wine, in the 
slums of St. Antoine, Jerry Cruncher’s 
wife “flopping” to pray “against” him, 
Madame Defarge knitting her code 
list of aristos marked for death, and 
Sydney Carton’s triumphant self-sac- 
rifice. 

Jack Conway, the director, has em- 
phasized Dickens’s gallery of fascinat- 
ing characters at the expense of speed 
of action or dramatic suspense. As 
Carton, brilliant lawyer and drunken 
wastrel, Ronald Colman turns in a 
performance that should do much to 
restore his waning popularity. Eliza- 
beth Allan makes a properly insipid 
Lucie, and Blanche Yurka in her first 
movie role, a magnificently sinister 
Madame Defarge. 

“A Tale of Two Cities” also marks 
the emergence of Walter Catlett as a 
dramatic actor. The former Ziegfeld 
comedian, whose tortoise shell glasses, 
cigar and rasping laugh shared comic 
honors with Leon Errol’s collapsible 
legs in “Sally,” appears as Barsad— 
oily, treacherous and yet likable in his 
lack of all moral scruples. 

In contrast with the expert perform- 
ances of the large cast are the singu- 
larly ineffectual handling of the revo- 
lutionary mob scenes and a few dis- 
tressingly artificial sets. 


‘LITTLEST REBEL’: Shirley Temple 
Turns a Bloody War Into a Tea Party 


Shirley Temple, the $2,000,000 baby 
—Twentieth Century-Fox has insured 
her for that amount—turns the Civil 
War into a’veritable Boy Scout con- 
vention in her new picture, “The Lit- 
tlest Rebel.”” Confederate soldiers spend 
their time doing good turns for their 
Yankee enemies, and the boys in blue 
reply in kind. 

Despite its blatant sentimentality the 
picture shows good direction, some 
amusing spots, the‘expert tapping of 
Bill Robinson, and the popular curly- 
haired star running the gamut of what 
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Was Taught by Bill Robinson 


fans call her winning ways. She makes 
a perfect partner for Robinson and her 
dancing improves in every picture. The 
young actress sings as usual and the 
hit song of the picture is the old nursery 
favorite, “Polly Wolly Doodle All the 
Day.” 

Shirley’s Confederate daddy (John 
Boles) comes dashing home between 
battles to see his dimpled darling, and 
on one excursion a Yankee officer 
(Jack Holt) captures him. But because 
the Yankee has a little daughter, too. 
he breaks the rules of the game: He 
gives his captive a Union uniform and 
a pass through the lines instead of 
sending him to prison. They are both 
caught at their foul deed and con- 
demned to death. 

But Shirley, like the Marines, saves 
the day. In the manner of the dainty 
midget who turned a Senate hearing 
into a shambles when she climbed on 
J. P. Morgan’s knee, she hops onto the 
lap of Abraham Lincoln (Frank Mc- 
Glynn Sr.), sings to him, and talks the 
men out of their death sentence. 


‘CAPTAIN BLOOD’: An Exciting Picture 
With Everything but an Anticlimax 


One of Warner Brothers’ laborers in 
the vineyards of publicity became so 
excited after a screening of “Captain 
Blood” that he dashed to his typewriter 
and wrote a feature story extolling the 
film to the skies. Between his “ter- 
rifics’” and ‘“colossals” he wedged in 
what he believed to be the film’s great- 
est achievements: “It has FIVE magnif- 
icent anticlimaxes.” 

The publicity man had reason enough 
to be excited, for “Captain Blood” is a 
grand, vigorous film, directed with sane 
imaginativeness by Michael Curtiz. Raf- 
ael Sabatini’s stirring tale of Peter 
Blood makes ideal film material. The 
picture has excitement, glamour, ad- 
venture, romance, splendid acting—but 
not one anticlimax. 

It tells of a young English doctor, 
Blood (Errol Flynn), wrongfully ac- 
cused of taking part in the 17th cen- 
tury rebellion against King James II. 
His death sentence is commuted to 
slavery in the King’s thriving Jamaica 
colony. There Blood becomes the prop- 
erty of Arabella (Olivia de Havilland), 
niece of the wealthy, sadistic Colonel 
Bishop (Lionel Atwill), and eventually 
receives permission to practice medi- 
cine in addition to working with the 
other slaves. 

With more freedom to come and go, 
the doctor plans escape from the whip- 
cracking overseers for himself and his 
comrades. They capture a pirate ship, 
raid Port Royal, and begin a career 
that makes Blood the terror of marin- 
ers sailing the Caribbean. He joins 
forces with a French brigand, Levas- 
seur (Basil Rathbone), who captures 
a ship carrying Arabella as passenger. 
Blood kills his French partner in a 
duel packed with excitement and good 
fencing. 

Blood risks his neck tak:ng Arabella 
to Port Royal, though Bishop has 
sworn to hang him on sight. As they 
approach the harbor, they see the town 
being fired by two French ships. 
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In an overlong but beautifully filmed 
sequence, Blood and his men capture 
the ships; he becomes Governor and 
Arabella’s husband. 

All the tense shipboard battle scenes 
were taken indoors. Technicians find 
it cheaper and faster to build an ocean 
than to use a real one. It makes them 
independent of rain, fog and cloudy 
days. Cameramen compared the out- 
door background shots with those made 
in the studio. They found their faked 
shots more realistic. 

After testing nearly every leading 
man in Hollywood for the fat title part, 
Warners decided to gamble with a new- 
comer, Errol Flynn. His stage experi- 
ence has been slim, his picture experi- 
ence slimmer. 

Born in the north of Ireland 26 years 
ago, Flynn has fished for pearls in 
Tahiti, prospected for gold in New 
Guinea, and has traveled every con- 
tinent. he has published short stories 
and verse, and in 1928 he boxed in the 
Olympics. Flynn’s acting career start- 
ed when an English film company ar- 
rived in Tahiti to make “Mutiny on the 
Bounty”—a version that never reached 
this country. He played the part of 
Fletcher Christian, his maternal an- 
cestor. 

Warners look on him as one of their 
finds of the year and the first heavy 
threat to Clark Gable’s popularity with 
feminine moviegoers. 


. 
STAGE: Helen Hayes Plays the 
Royal ‘Victoria Regina’ Regally 


In “Victoria Regina,” which brings 
Helen Hayes to New York this week, 
Laurence Housman, one of England’s 
better playwrights, has fashioned a 
pretty pastel portrait of Queen Vic- 
toria. 

Originally written as 30 one-act play- 
lets, the book came out in England in 
1934. But it could not be presented in 
stage form because Britain’s official 
censor, the Lord Chamberlain, pro- 
hibits the stage portrayal of any mem- 
ber of the royal family while he or his 
close relatives are alive. 

The author selected the ten vignettes 
that form the present play, the second 
to come to this country based on the 
life of the late Queen. Beryl Mercer, 
a character actress seen in frequent 
moving pictures, played the regal role 
in 1923 in David Carb’s and Walter P. 
Eaton’s “Queen Victoria.” That play 
received excellent reviews but closed 
after a month’s bad business. 

Miss Hayes’s “Vicky” will get a bet- 
ter reception—in fact it has. During 
the past week and a half of tryouts in 
Baltimore and Washington it played to 
capacity. 

Miss Hayes takes the 18-year-old 
Victoria from the day she became 
Queen in 1837 to her Diamond Jubilee 
60 years later. Housman ignored poli- 
tics, preferring to deal entirely with 
Vicky and her first love, Albert, the 
German Prince Consort. He admits, 
and his play proves it, that Victoria 
had none of the marks of a dramatic 
person. .The ten short’ character 
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Vincent Price and Helen Hayes: Albert and Vicky in ‘Victoria Regina’ 
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sketches show her many-sided char- 
acter: her great love for her husband, 
her jealousies, her bravery, kindness, 
and love of her country and its people. 

Neither Housman nor Miss Hayes’s 
thoughful characterization makes the 
Queen the testy, snappy, irritable per- 
son her biographers describe. The pop- 
ular actress plays the trying part with 
her usual magnificence. In some of the 
early scenes she startlingly resembles 
portraits of the Queen as a young wom- 
an. And the last two scenes, transform- 
ing a slim girl to an aged woman, are 
masterly exhibits of make-up crafts- 
manship. 

Vincent Price, playing Albert, came 
by the enviable part opposite Miss 
Hayes by accident. Graduating from 
Yale two years ago he taught school 
for a while, then went to England to do 
research on 15th century art. The Gate 
Theatre in London—a non-professional, 
non-commercial, experimental group— 
needed an American for a policeman. 
A friend suggested Price. In their next 
production, “‘Victoria Regina,” he played 
Albert, and played him so well his fame 
spread. 

Gilbert Miller’s best taste is given to 
both direction and production. Sets and 
costumes by Rex Whistler, an English 
artist working here for the first time, 
are exquisite as well as accurate. The 
large cast couldn’t be better, particu- 
larly George Zucco as Disraeli, and 
James Woodburn as John Brown, the 
gillie of Balmoral. 


‘LIBEL!’: Colin Clive as a Shell-Shocked 
M.P.inaWell-Produced English Drama 


The only theatrical opening last 
week brought “Libel!” to New York as 
Gilbert Miller’s first production this 
season. Most frequent transatlantic 
commuter among producers, Miller 
found the courtroom drama enjoying 
a profitable London run last year. A 
fascinating play, splendidly acted, di- 
rected, and produced, it seems bound 
to repeat its English success. 

The author, Edward Wooll, has based 
his play on a combination of incidents 
that actually happened, though he in- 
sists his characters are fictitious. Sir 
Mark Loddon, M. P. (Colin Clive) sues 
a newspaper that printed an article 
claiming him an impersonating fraud. 
The trial discloses circumstances that 
substantiate the mnewspaper’s claim. 
Witnesses testify the real Loddon was 
done away with by the imposter who 
looked enough like him to fool his 
family, friends and fiancee. Loddon, 
a shell-shocked war veteran, can offer 
no testimony about his youth because 
his memory refuses to go back be- 
fore the war. 

Aside from entertaining, “Libel!” 
serves to point the difference between 
American ani English criminal pro- 
cedure. In an arresting setting by 
Raymond Sovey, the competent cast 
conforms to authentic English court- 
room behavior. Besides Colin Clive, 
who plays his part with the right be- 
wilderment, Wilfred Lawson, Joan 
Marion and Ernest Lawford give ex- 
tremely good performances. 


THE ARTS 








MUSIC: Met’s 53rd Season Opens 
With New Voices in Old Operas 


With practically everything new but 
its repertoire, New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera began its 53rd season last week. 
The opening heralded a “new deal.” 
Ever since Edward Johnson, Canadian- 
born former Met tenor, stepped into 
the general managership last Spring, 
things have been humming. 

Johnson cleared deadwood out of 
the orchestra, chorus, ballet and sing- 
ing staff. He spent the Summer plan- 
ning innovations, and auditioning sing- 
ers. It proved a healthy stimulant to 
the financially-sick opera. Subscrip- 
tions jumped 28 per cent when word 
got round that seventeen new singers 
would appear this year, that the 
American Ballet Company would pro- 
vide terpsichorean effects, and that a 
Spring season of popular priced per- 
formances would feature native talent. 

Old supporters leaped to Johnson’s 
aid. Mrs. August Belmont, first wom- 
an director, organized the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, hoping to spur wealthy 
patrons to fresh interest in the fast- 





failing musical stronghold. She suc- 
ceeded. When the massive gold cur- 
tains rose over the season’s first per- 
formance, Mrs. Belmont reported a 
membership of over 2,000. 

Within the ancient Opera House, 
changes ran riot. Back stage, de- 
lighted singers found hot running water 
in their dressing rooms for the first 
time in the Met’s history. New and 
simple scenery replaced much of the 
faded, wilting grandeur of past days. 
The audience, with spendthrift non- 
chalance, breathed fresh air wafted 
about by a $200,000 ventilating system. 

For those fearful of change, there 
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was consolation in the choice of the 
opening—Verdi’s “La Traviata,” with 
Lucrezia Bori as Violetta. This struck 
the keynote of the year’s repertoire: 
Johnson eschews all novelty—only the 
tried and true will be presented. 


FAREWELL: One sad note sounded 
amid all the festivity. After a highly 
successful opening that grossed $16,- 
000, Miss Bori announced her intention 
of retiring at the end of the season. 

The Spanish-born soprano, who 
boasts knowledge of 38 roles in 37 
operas, explained she had always in- 
tended to quit at 45. Her retirement 
comes three years late because of the 
Met’s need of her. 

When financial disaster overwhelmed 
the Opera House after the crash, Miss 
Bori pitched in with all her Latin fire 
to help save it. She organized bene- 
fits, talked on the radio, and fought 
valiantly for the guaranty funds of 
1933 and 1934. Last year, a grateful 
organization elected her to the board 
of directors. Now, with the new gen- 
eral manager, the guild and widespread 
public enthusiasm, she feels the Met 
can do without her. 


New Btoop: Critics didn’t agree with 
this modest assumption, but they 
turned to seek compensation among 
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The Metropolitan Opera House: Things Look Bright for Its 53rd Year 


the eleven new singers presented this 
week. Some did their work with un- 
interesting smoothness; others, in spite 
of debut nervousness, gave promise of 
great things. 


® Thelma Votipka, American, has ap- 
peared with the Chicago Civic Opera 
and Manhattan’s German Opera. She 
began her new career with the minor 
role of Flora in “Traviata.” Her so- 
prano voice seemed fresh and pleasing. 


® Marjorie Lawrence, Australian, for 
three years with the Paris Opera, 
showed exciting possibilities as a Wag- 
nerian heroine. Debuting as Bruenn- 
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hilde in “Die Walkuere,” she received 
salvos from critics for her dramatic 
poise and warm-toned soprano. 


® Charlotte Symons, American, has 
sung with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera and the San Carlo. Her brief 
role as a Valkyrie in “Die Walkuere” 
made judgment of her voice difficult. 


© Charles Kullmann, American, at- 
tracted 1,400 citizens of his home 
town—New Haven, Conn.—when he 
opened in the title role of “Faust.” 
Enthusiasm led some of the audience 
to whistle approval after Kullmann 
performed some particularly effective 
bits with his lyric tenor. He is defi- 
nitely an important addition to the 
Opera. 


Conservatory of Music. He had come 
East to study music and the prize 
promised a scholarship to the conserva- 
tory. 

When the board told him the en- 
trance date had passed, his lips quiv- 
ered with disappointment: “I have 
come all the way from California.” 
Good-natured judges decided to let him 
in. Next day, he won the much-needed 
scholarship. 

At the conservatory he fell under the 
able tutelage of Mme. Olga Samaroff. 
For three years she made him attend 
to his education—no child prodigy stuff 
here. He went to high school, studied 
necessary music subjects, and practiced 
as much as six hours a day. 

Last week in Carnegie Hall List 


Sin 
“ 


Eugene List and Katharine Cornell: The Pianist Has a Weakness for the Stage 


® Helen Oelheim, American, sang her 
small contralto part as Siebel in 
“Faust” with a great deal of charm. 
Her one real moment—the ‘Flower 
Song’’—showed her weakest in the low- 
er range. 


® Hubert Raidich, Belgian, had little 
opportunity as Wagner in “Faust” to 
show his ability. 


* Gertrud Wettergren, Swedish mez- 
zo-soprano, made her debut in the try- 
ing role of Amneris in “Aida,” and 
achieved a stirring interpretation of 
the Egyptian princess. An appreciative 
audience vigorously applauded the 
friend of Kirsten Flagstad, sensation of 
last year’s season. 


PIANIST: Self-Possessed, Able Young 
Prodigy W ho Doesn’t Behave Like One 


In 1932 a very tired boy arrived in 
Philadelphia after a cross-country bus 
ride that started in California. As he 
rested after his long journey, 14-year- 
old Eugene List noticed a newspaper 
announcement of a piano competition 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia 


made his New York debut with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society under 
the baton of Otto Klemperer. Critics 
marveled at the ease with which he 
presented the technically difficult “Piano 
Concerto, Opus 35,” of Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich. His fingers moved effortlessly, 
producing clear, clean tones. 

Equally amazing was his stage pres- 
ence. At the clumsy age of 17, List 
walked on the stage with the easy dig- 
nity of a diplomat at a ball. Later he 
explained this poise with an embar- 
rassed grin. In high school, he loved 
dra~™atics and often took part in ama- 
teur plays. 


Perhaps this interest in the stage 
helped further the strong friendship 
that sprang up between List and Kath- 
arine Cornell last Summer. Both vaca- 
tioned in the Tyrol and came away the 
strongest of pals. 

With his concert behind him, List 
looks forward to only one more public 
appearance this season. In early Jan- 
uary he gives his first New York re- 
cital—at Town Hall. After that he 
returns to months of hard work at the 
Juilliard School of Music. 
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MEDICINE: Oklahoma Mobilizes 


Against a Microscopic Invader 





Big army trucks thumped over roads 
that criss-cross Kiowa County in South- 
western Oklahoma last week. In them 
rode National Guardsmen, their faces 
drawn into worried frowns. This time 
they had been called not to enforce oil 
production quotas, close bridges, guard 
football games or prevent lynchings— 
work which ex-Governor Alfalfa Bill 
Murray asked them to do about once a 
fortnight—but to help fight a fearful 
invader. Their enemy: the twin bean- 
shaped bacteria that cause spinal men- 
ingitis. 

Trouble started two weeks ago in 
Kiowa County, impoverished by the 
worst cotton crop in years. In the space 
of a few days nine people died from a 
disease country doctors had difficulty 
diagnosing. Then 5-year-old Edgar 
Studdard got a plaguesome headache 
and a feverish brow. At night he emit- 
ted gasping, spasmic cries. Just before 
he died, neck muscles contracted and 
yanked his head back in a grotesque 
angle. Any doctor with even a smat- 
tering of symptomatology could have 
recognized spinal meningitis. 

Worried lest his district become the 
plague spot of the nation, Dr. J. L. 
Adams, county health officer, clamped 
down a quarantine as rigid as any epi- 
demiologist could remember. Well 
aware that the disease is spread by 
coughing, sneezing and close contact 
with people who carry the bacteria but 
go unaffected themselves, Dr. Adams de- 
creed that barber shops could take only 
one customer at a time; restaurants 
only two at a time, and they had to 
sit on opposite sides of the room. Peace 
officers at county boundaries refused to 
allow any residents to leave. Motorists 
entering the county got time slips at 
the frontier. If they didn’t check out 
at the opposite side in reasonable mo- 
toring time they were quarantined. 

Churches, schools and theatres shut 
their doors—not more than three peo- 
ple could congregate at a single place. 
Grocery stores doled out food through 
windows; and to force people to stay 
home, filling stations got orders to sell 
gasoline only on doctors’ prescriptions. 

One town-square whittler accepted 
the quarantine philosophically and fair- 
ly well expressed the sentiments of the 
county’s 30,000 inhabitants: “Hell, we 
ain’t got no money to go any place, 
anyhow.” Merchants, however, failed 
to share this lassitude. Their shelves 
sagging with unmovable Christmas 
goods, they fretted and fumed. Some 
threatened to ignore the restrictions. 

Dr. C. M. Pearce, State Health Com- 
missioner, sustained all Dr. Adams’s ac- 
tions. To make sure the disease didn’t 
spread outside Oklahoma’s rural pest- 
house, he asked Gov. E. W. Marland to 
send the guardsmen. On his own hook 
he dispatched a portable laboratory, a 
bacteriologist, an epidemiologist and 
a dozen doctors and nurses. With them 
they took batches of the antibacterial 
serum developed by Dr. Simon Flexner 
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of the Rockefeller Institute. This cura- 
tive dose cuts death rates from 75 to 
35 per cent. The antitoxin—a vaccine 
which destroys the poisons thrown off 
by the bacteria themselves—discovered 
last Spring by Parke Davis & Co.’s Dr. 
Newell S. Ferry, also went to Kiowa 
County. When this is used in conjunc- 
tion with Flexner’s serum, death rates 
generally fall to 16 per cent. 

Despite this feverish medical activ- 
ity, isolated cases began to pop up over 
the State. Yukon, just west of Okla- 
homa City, reported two cases; Purcell 
in the central part of the State, two; 
Tillman County, just south of Kiowa, 
revealed enough cases to have a quar- 
antine area established along a two- 
mile strip at its northern border. 


METALLURGY: Clothing Steel 
In a Silvery, Skin-Tight Coat 


In 1903 the editor of the Columbia 
University yearbook racked his brain 
for a caption to put under the picture 
of a round-faced, choke-collared, spec- 
tacled senior of obvious Teutonic ex- 
traction. Finally he compromised on 
an overworked quotation: “Full many 
a flower is born to blush unseen.” 

The blushing flower was Colin Gar- 
field Fink whose discovery of ductile 
tungsten filament made brilliant elec- 
tric lights possible; whose discovery of 
chromium-plating saved housewives 
millions of arduous hours polishing 
nickel faucets and trimmings; whose 
copper refining process saved mining 
companies millions; who two years 


ago won the Perkin Medal for out- 
standing chemical achievement. 

Ten years ago Dr. Fink, now head of 
Columbia’s Department of Electro- 
chemistry, started work on a new 
metal he knew would appeal both to 
the esthetic side of builders and to 
their purse-conscious backers. He 
wanted to coat steel with aluminum. 

In almost all such metallurgical re- 
search the first work is done in an easy 
chair, visualizing possible uses for new 
creations. It is pointless to spend days 
and months at tedious work that will 
have no application. Dr. Fink saw 
plenty of possibilities: aluminum-coat- 
ed steel would be rustless, almost un- 
predictably durable. It would never 
need paint since almost any dye could 
be fused into the aluminum. It would, 
of course, be superbly strong; and it 
would undoubtedly be delightfully in- 
expensive. 

The process which the metal-plating 
expert had in mind seemed the next 
logical step in the steel industry’s long 
fight against corrosion. Metallurgists 
had already produced three earlier 
methods of fighting rust: tin-plating, 
used every year on millions of cans; 
galvanized iron, which is plating with 
zinc; and stainless steel, which con- 
tains chromium. But zinc is not so 
good a rust resister as aluminum, and 
stainless steel is too expensive. 

Dr. Fink started work and stumbled 
over the same problems that had 
stopped research of dozens of men who 
had previously tried to coat steel with 
aluminum. He found that steel oxi- 
dized and became covered with micro- 
scopic flakes whenever exposed to air, 
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Dr. Colin Fink and Assistant: His Aluminum-Coated Gadgets Go on to the Market 








and that these flakes kept a molten 
aluminum bath from depositing a pro- 
tective layer. 

After a dozen dead-end starts, he 
finally tried pre-treating the steel with 
hot hydrogen. Then, after immersion 
in the aluminum plating bath, the stee! 
bar came out with a skin-thick, skin- 
tight coat. No amount of scraping or 
pulling would loosen it. Dr. Fink 
sawed his bar in two and examined 
it to see what he had. The outsid 
coating .was pure aluminum. Next 
came a layer of alloy: the aluminum 
and steel had fused together. 

Warily he patented his process and 
last week licensed the Reynolds Metals 
Co., New York tinfoil makers, to start 
an array of aluminum-coated gadgets 
and building materials to market. The 
plump, natty little metallurgist en- 
thusiastically foresaw that his in- 
vention would boom the aluminum 
business—though it might well hurt 
the paint business: aluminum doesn’t 
tarnish readily when exposed. 

Dr. Fink, 54 next Tuesday, could well 
afford to be wary about explaining the 
exact mechanics of his new process. 
For out of all his fortune-making in- 
ventions he has gotten practically 
nothing. 

Born in Hoboken, N. J., he studied in 
New York public schools. At Columbia 
University he specialized in chemistry, 
physics and mathematics. One day a 
visiting professor distributed samples 
of metals to the students as souvenirs 
after his lecture. Fink received a glit- 
tering chunk of chromium; the aborb- 
ing interest it inspired led to his 
famous plating process. After his 
graduation from Columbia, his father 
who fled Germany to escape military 
service, sent him to the University ot 
Leipzig for four years’ postgraduate 
work. 

Then Fink went to work in General 
Electric Co.’s Schenectady laboratory 
There he put tens of thousands of dol 
lars in stockholders’ pockets when he 
found a means of eliminating platinum 
wires from ordinary lamp bulbs. In- 
expensive copper-coated nickel-steel 
wire, he discovered, would feed cur- 
rent through bulb necks and into the 
filament just as well as the precious 
metal. 

At the company’s Harrison, N. J., 
Edison Lamp Works, he discovered the 
ductile tungsten filaments, and at Co- 
lumbia found a way to make a shiny 
chromium coat hang on other metals. 
The chromium process would have 
netted a fortune if hundreds of com- 
panies had not blithely ignored Fink’s 
patent rights. Infringement suits are 
now hopelessly tangled in various 
courts. 

Outside his teaching and laboratory 
work, Dr. Fink carries on dozens of 
horticultural experiments as a hobby. 
He is working on a perennial tomato 
plant and a coild-resisting rubber plant. 
On the side he also has found time to 
work out a means of restoring ancient 
bronzes, now used by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

But metallurgy is his consuming pas- 
sion. “I know nothing else at all,” he 
declares. 
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LINDBERGHS: Seek Threat-Free 
Exile as Hauptmann Seeks Life 


Between Feb. 13, when a Flemington 
jury convicted Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann of murdering the Lindbergh baby, 
and the end of November, only brief 
flurries of various stages of his appeals 
reminded the public of his presence in 
New Jersey State Prison at Trenton. 

Then The New York Daily News be- 
gan publication of sensational stories 
casting doubts on his guilt. The Daily 
Mirror followed with his autobiography. 
Gov. Harold Hoffman admitted an un- 
precedented midnight visit to the pris- 


oner. He implied he had doubts of 
Hauptmann’s guilt. And between his 
daily statements and rejection of 


Hauptmann’s appeal by the Supreme 
Court of the United States rumors, sen- 
sations, statements, and pictures filled 
even the conservative press from one 
end of the country to the other. 

Monday in the prison at Trenton 
Hauptmann and his attorneys mulled 
over answers to 34 questions demanded 
by the State Board of Pardons. And 
Monday headlines in The New York 
Times told some of the biggest news 
the case has produced: LINDBERGH 
FAMILY SAILS FOR ENGLAND TO 
SEEK A SAFE, SECLUDED RESI- 
DENCE... 

In a news-beat saved for the last edi- 
tion so that no other morning paper 
might carry it, Lauren D. Lyman, The 
Times’s crack aviation reporter, told a 
starkly moving story. 

Almost as soon as Lindbergh re- 
turned from his transatlantic flight, let- 
ters threatened his life. Then the clamor 
died down, to rise again with his mar- 
riage to Anne Spencer Morrow. And 
again threats. The Lindberghs sought a 
secluded residence at Hopewell, N. J. 
The kidnaping of Charles Augustus Jr. 
followed. The birth of their second son, 
Jon, brought a new flood of threats. 

Few days of their little boy’s three 
years have passed without letters, 
threats or phone calls. A few weeks 
ago came a more terrifying incident. A 
larger car forced to the curb the ma- 
chine carrying the child home from the 
Little School for Infants in Englewood. 
It was only photographers. But it 
served to show how simply Jon might 
be kidnaped. 

Colonel Lindbergh and his wife de- 
cided instantly to make good their 
perennial threat to friends: To take up 
residence in safe, sane and law-abiding 
England, which has not had a kidnap- 
ing in a decade. 

Saturday midnight in New York they 
boarded the liner American Importer, 
Sole passengers on the ship. They so 
thoroughly preserved the secrecy of 
their sailing that neither New Jersey 
nor New York police knew of it. 

Although this secrecy made for 
scanty details, a few likely possibili- 
ties stood out. Friends thought Colonel 
Lindbergh would establish his family 
Somewhere in the quiet English coun- 
tryside, then return to the United 
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States to move his household goods. 
Neither he, nor his wife, intend taking 
out British citizenship. 

As technical adviser to Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, Colonel Lindbergh will 
be able to find ample work to keep 
him busy in England. For sometime 
next year the line intends starting its 
transatlantic service. Lindbergh would 
be the ideal man to handle arrange- 
ments and technical details for the 
line’s eastern terminus. 

Whatever the Lindberghs’ plans are, 
the story of their departure could not 
have broken more inauspiciously than 
it did for the man in the drab old 
State Prison in Trenton—Hauptmann. 
The very fact that he helped chase 
America’s second best known family 
into exile couldn’t help but work 
against him. 

e 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Workers Are Not 
Incompetent Wards of U. S. 


In Kansas City, Mo., Federal District 
Judge Merrill E. Otis delivered the first 
court opinion on the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act—Unconstitutional: 

“Manufacturing is not commerce... 
Congress, therefore, under the com- 
merce power, cannot regulate manufac- 
turing as commerce . Tae ect 
treats each employe “as an incompe- 
tent ... the ward of the United States 
to be cared for... as if he were a 
member of an uncivilized tribe of In- 
dians or a recently emancipated slave.” 

Fitep: In Federal District Court at 
New York, by Francis Hackett, British 


KEYSTONE 
New Kidnap Threats Followed Governor Hoffman’s Hauptmann Statements 


author, a suit charging Alexander 
Korda, producer and director of London 
Film Productions Ltd., and United 
Artists Corp. with plagiarizing his 


book, “Henry VIII,” in the Charles 
Laughton film, “The Private Life of 
Henry VIII.” The suit, expected to 


involve more than $1,000,000, one of 
the biggest plagiarism actions in years, 
claims that although the life of an Eng- 
lish king is public property, a biog- 
rapher’s interpretation is not. The 
case was instituted by Fanny E. Holtz- 
mann, Brooklyn lawyer. In London in 
1934 she won a reported $1,000,000 
settlement for Princess Irina Youssou- 
poff, who charged Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer with libeling her in the film, 
“Rasputin.” 


INDICTED: By a Minneapolis grand 
jury, Isadore (Kid Cann) Blumenfeld 
and an unidentified man named only as 
John Doe, for the first-degree murder 
of Walter Liggett, newspaper publish- 
er. Blumenfeld, taken into custody 
shortly after Liggett’s shooting two 
weeks ago, maintained his self-confi- 
dence and his insistence on an alibi. 
Though Mrs. Liggett fainted in re- 
telling her account of the assassination, 
she again identified Blumenfeld as her 
husband’s murderer. 

ACQUITTED: By a Federal District 
Court jury in Bismarck, N. D., former 
Gov. William Langer, of conspiracy to 
obstruct Federal relief administration 
by soliciting political contributions 
from FERA workers. His acquittal 
marks the outset of an attempted 
political comeback. 
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TRANSPORT: All the Comfort 
Of Home at 200 Miles an Hour 


High above the Douglas aircraft 
factory at the Santa Monica, Calif., 
airport, a shining new transport plane 
last week droned through its first test 
flight. For 40 minutes, Carl Cover, 
Douglas’s rangy 42-year-old test pilot, 
flew it in long glides, in climbs at 
different speeds, in right and left 
turns. Finally he nosed the ship down 
toward the airport. 

After landing, he taxied across the 
field toward a group of engineers, 
workmen and officials. Even before 
the plane came to a full stop, Cover’s 
grin through the control cabin’s win- 
dow told them what they stood tensely 
waiting to learn—the new 24-passen- 
ger Douglas transport they had labored 
long months to finish had behaved per- 
fectly. 

A casual visitor to the airport that 
morning might well have missed any 
difference between the ship Cover 
tested and the familiar 14-passenger 
Douglas transports. Like them, the 
new model is an all-metal low-winged 
monoplane with two engines. It does 
have 10 feet more of wing span, a few 
feet more of length, and a wider fuse- 
lage than its. predecessor. But such 
differences in size are not striking, and 
only an expert would notice that slight 
changes have been made in wing 
taper and body contour. None but the 
most observant would wonder at a 
row of shallow windows built into the 
sides of the cabin above the normal 
square ones. 

Yet Douglas and many airline officials 
-feel this new model—designated the 
DC-3—-will prove as revolutionary as 
did the 14-passenger DC-2 model 
eighteen months ago. For on its 
bigger wings it carries bigger engines 
—930-horsepower Wright Cyclones in- 
stead of 710-horsepower. And bigger 
wings and engines will let it lift a 
gross load of 24,000 pounds, two-and-a- 
half tons more than the smaller model. 
That means much larger pay loads and 
longer flights without refueling. 


Moreover, the DC-3 will equal in 
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every respect its predecessor’s spec- 
tacular performance: 210 miles an hour 
top speed, 185 for cruising. In fact, 
because it will mount more com- 
pletely adjustable propellers, its speed 
will exceed that of the DC-2 at alti- 
tudes below 10,000 ft. 

Into the cabin of the new ship, 
Douglas engineers have fitted eight 
roomy seat “sections” similar in ar- 
rangement to those in a Pullman car. 
For daylight or evening operations 
these will accommodate 24 passengers 
with a good deal more comfort than 
that afforded by the usual air transport 
chairs. Then for long overnight flights 
the sections make up into sixteen 
berths, each 6 feet 5 inches long, and 
each with a window. At the rear there 
are two dressing rooms. 

To passengers, such ships mean the 
arrival of a new standard of air travel 
comfort. To the airlines they mean an 
economy in the handling of traffic on 
heavily traveled routes. 


New Triumpn: To the Douglas fac- 
tory the new model promises a repe- 
tition of a triumph in a field it had 
never entered until three years ago. 

As late as the Summer of 1932, the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. seemed set to 
follow a fixed formula that had 
brought it success for a decade—take 
only government business. Out of some 
1,000 planes it had built up to that 
time, all but a dozen had gone to mili- 
tary and naval forces. 

Then a director of Transcontinental & 
Western Air who was also interested in 
the Douglas company persuaded Don- 
ald Douglas and his general manager, 
Harry Wetzel, to go after some trans- 
port business. 

The story of their success has be- 
come an aeronautical classic. Within 
a few weeks Wetzel and Engineer 
Arthur Raymond were on their way 
East with plans and performance esti- 
mates. In New York, TWA officials 
agreed to purchase—at $125,000—the 
first Douglas ship that would meet 
their claims, and took a year’s option 
on 60 more at $58,000. By the next 
July, Douglas had flight-tested its first 
transport, the DC-1, exceeding not only 
all previous records for transport per- 
formance but their guarantees as well. 

By the Summer of 1934, TWA was 
operating a fleet of ships (DC-2’s)— 


. 





even better than the DC-1—on an over- 
night schedule between New York and 
Los Angeles. Then Fokker bought the 
European rights and the Royal Dutch 
Airlines, his first customer, flew a 
Douglas to an astounding second place 
in the London-to-Melbourne race. Up 
to this Fall Douglas had turned out 
almost 150 DC-2s. At least ten air- 
lines were using them, and more were 
planning to do so. 

Yet even now Douglas still considers 
itself a basically military factory. All 
during the transport excitement it con 
tinued to turn out planes for both 
services. Just last week it won a con- 
tract for 90 big bombers in a competi- 
tion in which Boeing was awarded an 
order for thirteen. 


ORDERS: Once again a specific air- 
line order has influenced Douglas’s de- 
viation from governmental business 
Months before last week’s test flight, 
Cc. R. Smith, president of American 
Airlines, announced that his company 
had contracted for ten of the new 
model transports. 

Most air transport experts counted 
it a smart move that may put Ameri- 
can ahead in transcontinental passen- 
ger traffic next Summer for the first 
time in its history. Of three transcon- 
tinental routes, American’s is the long- 
est—2,819 miles from New York to 
Los Angeles via Nashville and Dallas, 
3,077 miles from New York to Los 
Angeles via Chicago and Dallas. TWA 
needs to cover only 2,567 miles between 
New York and Los Angeles, United 
only 2,647 from New York to San 
Francisco. 

To overcome its handicap in dis- 
tance, American last year fitted a fleet 
of Curtiss Condors as sleepers and 
scheduled them in combination with 
Douglas day service. An aggressive 
sales campaign, based on the comfort 
of a night’s sleep, did much to offset 
the faster competing services. 

Condors, however, are not so fast as 
Douglas and Boeing airliners, which 
further increased the American handi- 
cap. Moreover, their short cruising 
range requires frequent refueling stops 
which break up passenger sleep. Next 
Summer the DC-3s should change all 
that. With sixteen passengers they can 
cover 1,400 miles in 7%4 hours and do it 
non-stop, at that. 
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WHEN CITIES BURN 









Fire and other casualties impose a daily burden upon 


property owners. However, the loss of prudent people 





is, in part at least, met by insurance. The payment of 





these daily losses is a routine matter and not a test of 





an insurance company’s strength. When conflagrations 





destroy enormous values, fire insurance companies 





undergo a supreme test. The Hartford Fire Insurance 





Company has paid its losses in every conflagration in 





American history. 





The first real tests came for the Hartford in Augusta, Georgia in 1826 and in 





the City of New York in 1835. Later there were conflagrations at Chicago, Boston, 





Baltimore, San Francisco, and in many other cities. These conflagrations form an 





important part in the Hartford’s history of performance, for they tested the strength 





of fire insurance companies, and each of them brought bankruptcy to the vulnerable. 





Also, each of these calamities added to the public’s confidence in the Hartford 









because the Hartford paid its claims promptly and with cash. 






If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance, or if you are insured in the Hartford and 





while away from home suffer a loss, call any Western Union office in the United States, or 





the Canadian National Telegraphs, in Canada, and you will be given the name of the 





nearest Hartford Agent. If a broker handles your insurance, ask him 






to procure for you a Hartford policy. 





HARTFORD 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. + AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD « CONNECTICUT 






Write practically every form of insurance except life insurance 
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COTTON : Greater Consumption Than Production 


In Two Successive Years Holds Hope of Better Prices 





KEYSTONE 


Cotton Moves Into ‘an Excellent Statistical Position’ 


The inhabitants of the world could 
not sleep comfortably in bed, conven- 
iently kill one another, ride in automo- 
biles or go to the movies without the 
help of a curious plant which few 
Northerners have ever seen. Bedsheets, 
ammunition, motor tires and moving 
picture film all require cotton. 

The United States used to produce 
practically all the world’s supply. In 
1850, when cotton was king, the South- 
ern States produced almost exactly 85 
pounds of cotton for every man, woman 
and child in the country. Domestic pro- 
duction in 1934 was still more than 80 
pounds per capita. And the South pros- 
pered accordingly. But in 1934 Ameri- 
can cotton was only about 40 per cent 
of the world’s crop. 


Since the early years of the present 
century, European nations, frightened 
by the appearance of the voracious boll 
weevil in 1892, have realized the danger 
of depending upon one nation for their 
cotton supply. More and more acres 
have been planted abroad. High prices 
which prevailed after the World War— 
combined with a fresh incursion of 
weevils which ruined more than a quar- 
ter of the American crop in 1921, 22 
and 23—-strengthened this tendency. 


In the season of 1931-32 the price 
of spot American cotton (middling up- 


land grade) had fallen below 6 cents, 
from a high of 30 cents in 1923-24. 
This looked very much like ruin for 
the domestic cotton industry. For pro- 
duction costs had vastly increased. 
Labor, taxes and agricultural machin- 
ery had all gone up. Acreage under 
cultivation, and consequently capital 
invested, had both increased. 

The answer to the question—what is 
the matter with cotton?—appeared in 
1933 to lie in the fact that American 
production since the war had averaged 
half-a-million bales a year more than 
the world consumption of American 
cotton. Result: Stocks of American 
cotton formed a dangerous accumula- 
tion, preventing a price rise. Then in 
1933 and 1934 the Federal Government 
pegged the price of cotton by making 
loans to producers. This aided the 
growers but did not induce increased 
consumption, seriously affected by the 
depression. 


New Lire: Last week the United 
States Department of Commerce re- 
ported some significant facts: an in- 
crease in the consumption of cotton for 
the four months ending Nov. 30, an in- 
crease in the amount of cotton in the 
hands of manufacturers, and a de- 
crease in the amount in public storage. 

For the first time in a number of 


years cotton ‘moves into what econo- 
mists call “an excellent statistical po- 
sition”—meaning that 1934 world con- 
sumption of some 2,500,000 bales more 
than production has caused reduction 
of the heavy stocks which had served 
as a constant check on higher prices 


Following the announcement earlier 
this month, of the final forecast for 
domestic production in 1935—10,734,000 
bales—came word from India and 
Brazil indicating a crop in those two 
countries of nearly a million bales less 
than previous estimates. Forecasts for 
1935 now place total world production 
at 24,405,000 bales, consumption at 25.- 
732,000 bales. 


In other words, for the second suc- 
cessive year, the world use of cotton 
will exceed the world output. As a re- 
sult, 1934 and 1935 stocks will decline 
by nearly 4,000,000 bales. 


DANGER: This fact, according to ex- 
perts, has a favorable and an unfavora- 
ble side. It will tend to improve the 
prospects for maintaining a profitable 
price for cotton, but it will also cause 
considerable uneasiness in Texas and 
Oklahoma. Of the 1,000,000 bales by 
which the actual production this year 
will fall short of early expectations, 
800,000 or more bales would have been 
grown in those two States had not 
weevils, root-rot and drought inter- 
fered. This means a money loss of 
about $50,000,000 to a district support- 
ing 6 per cent of the population of the 
entire United States. 


A.G.E.: Uncle Sam Makes Effort 
To Collect $57,000,000 Back Pay 


For some weeks Federal scene-shift- 
ers have been getting ready for the 
second act in the trial of Howard C. 
Hopson’s Associated Gas & Electric 
system. 


The rules committee of the House of 
Representatives has been trying to 
prove that the $700,000,000 utility used 
the mails to defraud. Last week a bit 
of intermission slap-stick was put on 
before the curtain. 


The Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the Second District of New York ap- 
peared with a collection of tax liens 
aggregating over $57,000,000, and 
promptly slapped them down on the 
Associated system. They represent the 
government’s idea of the amount due 
on four years’ undeclared income. Tax- 
es claimed amount to $44,819,720.43, 
penalties, to $2,128,603.78, interest, to 
$10,837,791.55. 


Investigating the Associated Gas & 
Electric, one of the world’s largest 
utilities, is nothing new. Herbert Hoo- 
ver started it but dropped his quiz be- 
fore it had gone very far. Now, in 
addition«to its probe, the United States 
has apparently decided to sew up 4s 
much as it can of the company’s as- 
sets. The present lien protects the 
government’s_ interests in case the out- 
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OT teaver THE SUNSHINE CITY 
wee STPETERSBURG 


About three hundred years ago Hernando de 
Soto, landing somewhere near the present 
site of St. Petersburg, discovered the Gulf 
Coast of Florida. 
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Today tens of thousands of people, seeking 
sunshine and health and happiness, are re- 
discovering this same beautiful region— 
are finding at sunny St. Petersburg the most 
delightful winter vacation-land in America. 


St. Petersburg is situated on the southern 
tip of Pinellas Peninsula, a little thumb of 
land extending into the warm waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico and almost entirely sur- 
rounded by Gulf and Tampa Bay. The city 
itself has 33 miles of waterfront, indented 
with picturesque bays, bayous and _ inlets. 
On its Gulf side, connected to the mainland 
by causeways, are alluring islands with 
some of the finest beaches in the world. 


Bays, gulf and passes teem with fish—doz- 
ens of varieties which each year lure sports- 
men anglers from all parts of the world. 


Yachtsmen from far and near come to this 
city as a winter rendezvous—a_ boating 
paradise with splendid yacht basins and 
every required supply and repair facility, 
a cruising base in the midst of interesting 
places. 


St. Petersburg is a city beautiful, with 
pleasant parks, wide avenues, luxuriant 
tropical trees and flowers, and a wide va- 
riety of fine accommodations that would 
do justice to a city several times its size. 


The entire community is like one great out- 
door playground. There are facilities for the 
enjoyment of nearly every kind of summer 
sport. Golf, tennis, skeet and trapshooting, 
big league baseball, greyhound racing, box- 
ing, wrestling, archery, aviation, swim- 
ming, sun-bathing—there is almost no end 
to the variety of plays and entertainment. 


The climate is almost made-to-order. The community is hospitable. The trend 
of travel this year is to Florida’s Gulf Coast and Sunny St. Petersburg. Plan 
a St. Petersburg vacation this year. 


Mail Coupon for Illustrated Booklet. 
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J. J. Deaderick, Sec’y, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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come of pending litigation should jeop- 
ardize its claims. 

If the Associated protests the tax as- 
sessment and loses its case in court, 
the United States may seize what as- 
sets it can find. Quite a time might 
elapse before any such consummation 
took place. The company’s own law- 
yers has declared the Associated system 
so complicated that it would take two 
years to get far enough into its books 
to tell whether or not it is solvent. 

A.G.E.’s plump, bald-headed owner, 
Howard C. Hopson, also received at- 
tention from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Served on him at the same 
time was a demand that he pay $1,521,- 
604 arrears on his personal income tax. 


DEBUTANTES: The Coming-Out 
Business Comes Into Its Own 


To launch a 1,500-ton destroyer costs 
the government about $2,500, or less 
than one-tenth of a cent a pound. To 
launch a 110-pound debutante into so- 
ciety frequently costs her fond parents 
$10,000, or more than $90 a pound. 

This week in New York and other 
cities throughout the country a flock 
of coming-out parties marked the ar- 
rival of the holiday season. While most 
daughters of blue-blooded families 
faced the strenuous social whirl re- 
signedly, at least one revolted and told 
what she really thought of it. 

“The average man who dashes around 
to deb parties has no matrimonial in- 
tentions—he’s more interested in free 
liquor and food,” declared Miss Medora 
Roosevelt, a distant cousin of the 
President, in an interview last week 
over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. She described her own debut, to 
be held at New York’s Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel Jan. 3: “There'll be about 150 
persons there, and I don’t suppose I'll 
know more than 50 of them. You see, 
the lists are made up by social secre- 
taries, who invite as many eligible 
boys and girls as you wish.” 

Miss Roosevelt might have added 
that an efficient social secretary per- 


forms many other services besides 
merely sending out invitations; often 
she takes on the entire burden of man- 
aging the debut—for a fee that may 
come to 20 per cent of the party’s total 
cost. 

In New York three or four agencies 
get the cream of the business, but Miss 
Juliana Cutting handles more than the 
others combined. Stately, white-haired, 
and herself born to the social register, 
Miss Cutting has terrorized many a so- 
ciety reporter who tried to pry into the 
secrets of her profession. Yet she in- 
sists: “I am not such an ogress as I am 
said to be.” 

Dowagers often consult her about 
their daughters’ debuts as much as four 
years in advance to make sure of a date 
that won’t conflict with other important 
affairs. She advises on what kind of a 
party to give: whether an afternoon 
tea at home, or a supper dance at an ex- 
pensive hotel. The cost may range from 
$100 all the way up to the $75,000 al- 
legedly spent for the former Eleanor 
Hutton’s coming-out. Invitations may 
go out to only a few friends of the fam- 
ily or to a list of 1,000. 

“To my mind, a successful party 
should have a boy-and-a-half to a girl, 
if a dinner dance, and two to one, if a 
supper dance,” declares Miss Cutting. 

In recent years, parties have tended 
to be smaller and less lavish. Some 
typical costs today: $500 for the rental 
of a. ballroom; $500 to $2,500 for 
flowers—to transform the room into a 
Japanese garden or perhaps a patch 
of African jungle; $700 to $1,000 for a 
popular dance orchestra; $5 a head for 
a midnight supper of quail or squab; 
plus a couple of thousand dollars more 
for incidentals—tips, champagne, ciga- 
rettes and engraved invitations. 

The social secretarial agencies 
handle all details from ordering the 
flowers and hiring the orchestra to 
suggesting eligible bachelors who 
should receive invitations. Much of 
Miss Cutting’s success rests on her 
closely guarded stag list of some 2,000 
names, mostly Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton undergraduates or recent 








alumni. A matron planning her daugh- 
ter’s debut may consult this list for a 
reputed $500. 

Each September, Miss Cutting sends 
her young men printed cards asking 
their full names, nicknames and where 
they want their invitations sent during 
the coming season. If they get drunk 
at a party, fail to answer an invitation 
properly, or otherwise misbehave, she 
strikes them from her list. 


TRAVEL: U. S. Lines Get Ready 


To Build Leviathan’s Successor 


One-way fare to Europe on a 10,000- 
passenger vessel bigger and faster than 
the Normandie and the Queen Mary 
only $50 (without food). Five thousand 
identical cabins, each with private bath. 
Cafeterias and restaurants aboard to 
fit every purse, 25 cents to $5 a meal 

Paul W. Chapman long dreamed 
such an innovation in transatlanti 
travel. Last week the former president 
of the United States Lines revealed he 
was discussing details with officials in 
Washington. According to his plan, the 
government should advance funds for 
building two 100,000-ton liners costing 
$50,000,000 each. Chapman and his as- 
sociates would then form a shipping 
company to operate the vessels and pa\ 
off the government loan at the rate 
$5,000,000 a year. 


Commerce Department officials lis- 
tened sympathetically and admitted the 
proposal had merits. But they pointe 
out that under the Jones-White Act « 
1928 authorization for the government 
to build superliners must come fron 
Congress. 

Meanwhile, the Shipping Board Bu- 
reau considered a less visionary plan to 
increase Uncle Sam’s merchant marine. 
In return for government permission to 
retire the Leviathan from service, the 
United States Lines earlier this year 
promised to contract for the construc- 
tion:of a new vessel by Dec. 16 or for- 
feit $1,000,000 to the government. 

A few hours before the deadline last 
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week the company’s vice president, 
John M. Franklin, signed a contract 
with the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. It called for the con- 
struction of a cabin liner of 23,000 
gross tons, similar to the highly suc- 
cessful Washington and Manhattan. 
The cost, approximately $11,900,000. Of 
this amount the government would ad- 
vance 75 per cent, and the company 
would pay off the loan in regular in- 
stalments over a period of 20 years. 

If the Department of Commerce ap- 
proves these arrangements, the new 
vessel will go into service in the Spring 
of 1938. 





RAILROADS: Floods Come and Go 
But Dividends Go on Forever 


Last Spring a cloudburst flooded 
Southern Nebraska. Two days of tor- | 
rential rains turned the tiny Republican 
River into a raging torrent. Sweeping 
across the valley, it broke dams, 
,.acned away homes and bridges, and 
twisted the tracks of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad like thin 
wire. 

To repair the damage, the railroad 
spent $3,000,000. That cut deeply into 
revenues already reduced by the 
drought: Farmers for months had been 
shipping less grain and livestock. It 
therefore surprised no one when Ralph 
Budd, Burlington’s blue-eyed, sandy- 
haired president, last week announced 
1935 net income would total only about 
$1,500,000 compared with $4,454,760 
the previous year. 

Yet Burlington didn’t intend break- 
ing its 74-year record of consecutive 
dividends. Directors dipped into sur- 
plus to declare a $2-a-share disburse- 
ment—$1 less than that paid in 1934. 
This generosity chiefly benefited two 
other railroads, the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern, which to- 
gether own 97 per cent of C. B. & Q. 
stock. 

Until a year ago, many Americans 
never heard of the Burlington. Then, 
in November, 1934, the road’s canny 
management inaugurated the Zephyr, 
first streamlined train in this country 
to be placed in regular daily service. 
It proved that a Diesel-powered loco- 
motive could run at half the cost of a 
steam engine. And of more immediate 
benefit, it brought the Burlington a 
million dollars worth of publicity. 

Today the road has four Zephyrs in 
operation: two between Chicago, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis; the original on 
the Lincoln, Omaha and Kansas City 
run, and another between St. Louis 
and Burlington, Iowa. 

C. B. & Q. officials like to recall 
other instances in which their railroad 
pioneered: It placed in operation the 
first lounge cars, now standard equip- 
ment on all important trains; and it 
maugurated the first U. S. Railway 
Postoffice. 

Started 85 years ago as a tiny 12- 
mile line outside of Chicago, the Bur- 
lington today .sprawls 14,000 miles 
across eleven midwestern States. Soft 
coal from the mines of Illinois com- 


































































































The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN . THE F. F. V. 


The finest fleet of genuinely air-conditioned trains in the world 
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MEN AND WOMEN WHO 


COUNT 


prefer Essex House 


Men and women who count 
appreciate the solid comfort, de- 
licious food, perfect service of 
Essex House—together with the 
prestige of its address and easy 
accessibility ofits location.Come 
to Essex House on your next New 
York visit. Single rooms from 
four dollars; double from six. 


Beautiful one to four room 







apartments with kitchens for 
permanent residence. Very 
moderate rentals. W rite for 
illustrated booklet. 


ESSEX HOUSE 


Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 





prises about 25 per cent of its freight 
traffic. In addition, it carries more 
grain and livestock than any other 
railroad in the country. 


President Budd spends a good deal 
of his time traveling over the Burling- 
ton lines on inspection tours. Instead 
of riding in a luxurious private car, as 
do most top rail executives, he drives a 
Ford V-8—with wheels specially flanged 
to fit the railroad tracks. 


® Last week the Great Northern Rail- 
road had two reasons to feel thankful. 
As one of the Burlington’s chief own- 
ers, it shared in that company’s divi- 
dend. In addition, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation offered an unex- 
pected and generous Christmas present. 


The Great Northern needed approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 to meet a bond 
maturity next July. A private bank- 
ing group had offered to raise the 
funds by underwriting a new bond 
issue, maturing in ten years and bear- 
ing interest at 5 per cent. 


But Jesse Jones, chairman of the 
RFC, declared this rate too high and 
offered to underwrite an issue of 4 
per cent bonds for the railroad. In 
addition, the RFC would ask no fees 
for its services, whereas the banking 
group had proposed charging 2 per 
cent. 

At their meeting last week, Great 
Northern’s stockholders eagerly ac- 
cepted the Jones proposal. “I think it 
was very wonderful of the RFC to 
make us such a generous oOffer,’’ ob- 
served William P. Kenney, the rail- 
road’s president. Meanwhile, the 
bankers fumed at the government’s 








coming into competition with them and 





snatching away what might have been 


| a profitable piece of business. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS: Industry 
Gives Workers Happy New Cheer 


Income Tax: Between now and Mar. 
15, 1936, some 4,000,000 Americans will 
chew pencil ends as they struggle over 
their income tax returns. More pencils 
than usual will be consumed this year 
as everyone must file a duplicate re- 
turn. 


Approved by Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau, green copies will 
be filed at various Bureau of Internal 
Revenue collection offices. There, State 
and municipal officials may inspect 
them for tax purposes—but only upon 
the written request of the Governor of 
the State. Any misuse of the informa- 
tion will be punishable by a fine of 
$1,000 or one year’s imprisonment, or 
both. 

Notaries public fail to gain by the 
double work. Bureau rules make it 
unnecessary to swear to the duplicate 
form. 

Forp: A major phase of the Ford 
Motor Co.’s $37,000,000 improvement 
program reached an end with the com- 
pletion last week of a new hot strip 
steel mill. This and a cold-rolling plant 








NEW YORK 


under construction will require over 





20,000,000 pounds of machinery. Some 
of the heavier machines have concrete 
caissons resting on bedrock for sup- 
port. 


Ford’s steel mill expansion raises its 
capacity 25 per cent, providing produc. 
tion of enough flat steel for 3,000 cars 
daily. This, according to the company, 
practically frees Ford from dependence 
upon outside steel plants, for ordinary 
purposes. The chances are that Ford, 
if be runs his plant full blast, will have 
some steel to dispose of outside his own 
walls. 

Many an American whose working 
career began after 1930 never heard of 
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Secretary Morgenthau: He Said 
Yes to the Duplicate Tax Return 


a Christmas bonus, much less saw one. 
This year, according to estimates, sev- 
eral hundred thousand employees of 
manufacturers, merchants, bankers, 
and brokers received Christmas checks 
aggregating more than $2,000,000. 

General Motors distributed $5,000,000 
to employes of its divisions and sub- 
sidiaries; National Lead Co. gave out 
$25,000-$30,000 to 850 workers; Endi- 
cott Johnson Corp. (shoes) disbursed 
$100,000 to 19,000. Consolidated Paper 
Co., handed out $139,307 to 2,176; Con- 
tinental Can Co., Inc. split $250,000 
among 13,000. Mesta Machine Co., mak- 
ers of steel mill equipment, paid two 
months’ salary to all employes who have 
served them more than nine months. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., makers of au- 
tomatic devices, gave 3 per cent of an- 
ual salaries; the Sheaffer Pen Co. 4 per 
cent. In Knoxville, Tenn., Charles G. 
Armstrong, a clothing merchant, sent 
a letter to 7,000 customers telling them 
that he was making them a present o! 
the $38,000 they owed him. 


Brokers and private bankers through- 
out the country do not usually make 
any public announcement of Christmas 
giving. This year they gave out to em- 
ployes, many of whom have worked 
overtime as a result of the recent im- 
provement in trading, something like 
$2,000,000. 
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PRE-DAWN: Two Stations Give 
Insomniacs Reason to Stay Up 


Most people identify late hours with 
merrymaking—and get their biggest 
dose of both on New Year’s Eve. To 
help things along, half the nation’s ra- 
dio stations continue at full blast far 
past their usual closing time of 1 A. M. 
Only half-a-dozen other occasions have 
kept the networks open after hours— 
President Roosevelt’s nomination and 
later his attempted assassination; the 
California earthquake; the Lindbergh 
kidnaping; Congress’s closing; and the 
death-watch over Huey Long. 

It takes no such weighty matter to 
keep awake the country’s only 24-hour- 
a-day station. Every morning except 
Sunday, from 2:00 to 7:00, WNEW in 
New York grinds out phonograph rec- 
ords on an all-request program for oc- 
casions no more world-shaking than a 
birthday party, an after-theatre date, 
or a plain case of insomnia. It’s called 
“The Milkman’s Matinee.’”’ But Stan- 
ley Shaw, the dark, gaunt young mas- 
ter of ceremonies who launched it two 
months ago, prefers “Radio Heart 
Throb” as a title. 

“Nighttime does something to peo- 
ple,’ he explains. “It softens them.” 
Listeners who have never seen Shaw 
wire him invitations to their homes for 
Sunday dinners. Bars and grills send 
messengers bearing food and drink. 
Youth confesses its unrequited love and 
asks for Shaw’s intercession in senti- 
mental music and comment. Walter 
Winchell’s chatty wires have made him 
Shaw’s hero. But the Milkman maestro 
also cherishes requests from Noel Cow- 
ard and from Niel Vanderbilt—Cor- 
nelius Jr.—who likes to hear ‘You Are 
My Lucky Star” while he pounds out 
his magazine articles. 


Shaw is proud of his showmanship. 
He doesn’t just put on one after 
another of his 4,000 records and let it 
go at that. On “Tiger Rag,” a prime 
favorite with night-owls, he fades in 
five records consecutively in the order 
of their “hotness’’—from Ozzie Nelson 
through Ray Noble to the Washboard 
Rhythm Boys. Though he stands up 
the entire five hours, he cultivates a 
top of the morning voice. It puzzled a 
wrestler named Tiny Nurge. He sent 
a dozen wires to find out how Shaw 
“always sounds so cheerful.” 


The job requires feats of memory, 


too. When “Big and Little Jim” ask 
for their “favorites,” Shaw must re- 
member they are the Chicago-New 
York airplane pilots who want “The 
Man on the Flying Trapeze” and “The 
Rosary.” There are dozens like that— 
Mystery Man No. 342, C. C. Man, Lady 
Insomnia, Sophisticated Lady, and Ig- 
gy the Lush. Shaw suspects telegraph- 
ic coyness in his string of mystery 
ladies. “They want to be discovered.” 
_The requests often uncover dramatic 
Situations. Last week a chorus girl 
asked for “Mother Machree” for her 
own dying mother. An Irishman want- 
ed “Wild Irish Rose” for a “daughter 


just lost in marriage.” Here’s one Shaw 
can’t figure out: PLAY ST. LOUIS BLUES. 
VERY URGENT. CAL. Requests sometimes 
take a serious turn. Shaw’s appeal for 
blood donors once saved a boy’s life. 
His description last week of two es- 
caped New Jersey convicts aided police 
in their capture. 


Till last month, Shaw reigned as cock 
of the early morning air. Then WHN, 
another New York station, started a 
similar 11:30 P. M.-4:30 A. M. record 
show. Unlike the non-commercial Milk- 
man’s Matinee, WHN’s entire show 
plugs Adam hats, and accepts tele- 
phone requests. In one month, twelve 
operators took 20,252 calls, many re- 
counting intimate details of illness, 
birth, death, quarrels, engagements and 
business success or failure. 


Followers of both programs have a 
favorite ruse for speeding . requested 
numbers. They announce the birth of 
innumerable twins. 
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Light - face fig ures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
lL. 2. and 3 hours earlier than 
Central, Mountain and Pacific. 

SAT. (28th): “Rigoletto”: At the Metropolitan 

Opera House in New York, Lawrence Tib- 
bett and Lily Pons sing in the 84-year-old 
Verdi opera based on Victor Hugo's ‘Le 
Roi S’Amuse.” 1:55 E.T.; NBC—WEAF— 
WIZ. 
Boston Symphony: Sergei Koussevitzky di- 
rects American premiere of the Fourth 
Symphony by the French composer, Albert 
Roussel. 8:15 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


SUN. (29th): “Hansel und Gretel’: A symphony 


orchestra and soloists perform Engelbert 
Humperdinck’s Christmas opera for chil- 
dren. 12:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

“An Unfinished Story”: Leslie Howard 
does a half-hour dramatization of Rich- 
ard Harding Davis’ short story. 8:30 E.T. 


CBS, 

MON. (30th): “New Trends in Woman’s Work”: 
Mrs. Jouett Shouse, president of the Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
talks on Emily Post's weekly ‘‘Let’s Talk it 
Over.”” 4:30 E.T.; NBC—W4JZ. 

Buek Rogers: Cream of Wheat throws 
over Alexander Woollcott for the comic- 
strip buccaneer in the 25th century. 6:00 
E.T. CBS, 

Short Wave: From Berlin, short-wave fans 
may hear Act IIIf of Wagner's “Gotter- 
dammerung.”’ 6:15 E.T. DJC, 49.8 m. 

TUES. (31st): “Preparedness”: The United 
States Navy launches twin cruisers 
“Cushing’’ and ‘Perkins’ at Tacoma, 

2:30 E.T. CBS. 

Peak New Year’s: The Adaman 

numbering eighteen hardy moun- 
taineers, climb the famous peak to hail 
1936. 12:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

WED. (ist): Rose Bowl Football: Undefeated 
Southern Methodist plays Stanford Uni- 
versity at Pasadena, Calif. 4:45 E.T. NBC 
—W4JZ. Sugar Bowl Football: Louisiana 
State plays Texas Christian at New Or- 
leans. 2:15 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

“Twelve Crowded Months”: Network ac- 
tors present an hour dramatization of the 
major news events of 1935. 3:30 E.T. CBS. 


THURS, (2nd): “St. Louis Blues”: An experi- 
mental drama by Irving Reis, CBS engi- 
neer, using a new radio technique. 8:30 
E.T. CBS. 

Bing Crosby: The crooner goes on from 
Hollywood with comic support from the 
Hillbilly Humorist, Bob Burns. 10:00 E.T.; 
NBC—WEAF. 

Phil Cook: The comedian bills himself as 
“just another amateur” on a half-hour 
program of music and banter. 10:30 E.T. 
CBS. 


FRI. (3rd): Congress Opens: Microphones pick 
up the bustle of returning legislators. 11:30 
E.T. NBC—WJZ—WEAF. 

Bonus: Representative Wright Patman, 
Texas veterans’ pay advocate, speaks on 
“Paying the Adjusted Service Certificates.” 
7:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Short Wave: In “Looking Forward,” BBC 
presents a survey of 1936 “as it looks be- 
fore it happens.”’ 10:00 E.T. GSD, 25.5 m.; 
GSC, 31.3 m.; GSL, 49.1 m. 











RAYMOND-WHITCOMB > 
CRUISES 


a 


WEST INDIES 


in the “BRITANNIC” 


Four delightful cruises on one of the fa- 
vorite Cunard-White Star liners, which 
is also very popular as a cruise ship. 
January 31to February 19 $210 up 
February 20 to March 10 $210 up 
March 11 to March 27 $177.50 up 
March 27 to April 5 $100 up 
(carrying one class only) 
With visits to some of the brightest, gay- 
est, and most interesting places in the 
Caribbean and northern South America. 
For example. Havana, Panama, Jamaica, 
Cartagena, Curacao, Trinidad, Martinique. 
On the March 27 Cruise — Nassau, Bermuda 


For complete information and reservations, apply 
to Raymond- Whitcomb, or Cunard- White Star, 
or any steamship or travel agent. 


South Sea Islands 
Cruise 


including, en route round the world, 


Dutch East Indies Southern India 
Madagascar South Africa West Africa 
A remarkable cruise to odd corners of 
the world. It will visit the most interest- 
ing islands of the South Seas; unknown 
islands in the Dutch East Indies; strange, 
out-of-the-way cities in India; Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, St. Helena, 

Liberia, Sierra Leone, Casablanca. 
106 days— New York to Cadiz 
Sailing January 21, 1936 
in the M. S. “Stella Polaris”’ 
Rates, $985 up — including shore excursions 


Round South America 


in the famous North German Lloyd 
express liner “COLUMBUS” 


Sailing February 11, 1936 

$495 up — one class only 
For complete information and reservations, apply 
to Raymond-W hitcomb, or the Hamburg America 
Line-North German Lloyd, or any steamship or 
travel agent. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Ave. (at 53rd St.) 
Boston: 145 Tremont St. 122 Newbury St. 
Philadelphia: 1517 Walnut St. 
Chicago: 320 North Michigan Ave. 


OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
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The Best Location 
in New York 


and there’s a certain some- 
thing about the atmosphere 
which makes people glad 
they chose the 


HOTEL 


NEw WESTON 


Madison Ave. at 50th Street 


Single $4.00 Double $6.00 
Suites $8.00 











Pay You For 


Your Spare Time 


The time that you or- 
dinarily waste is valuable 
—we'll gladly pay you for 
it. 

We need a represent- 
ative in your community 
to look after our subserip- 
tion interests——to get new 
subscriptions and renew 
old ones—on a generous 


commission basis. 


Many NEWS-WEEK 
representatives are earn- 
ing as much as $25.00 per 
week, just in their spare 
time. 

The work is congenial 
and permanent—the re- 
wards are liberal. We'll 


gladly give you full de- 
tails. Write to 


Representative’s Department 


NEWS-WEEK 


1270 Sixth Ave., New York Cry 
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BirtTHDAY: Tyrus Raymond Cobb, in 
his time—1906 to 1928—-the best hitter, 
the fastest and the most colorful of all 
baseball players, 49, Dec. 18. 


The Duke of Kent, youngest son of 
George V. of England, 33, Dec. 20. 


Joseph V. Stalin, Dictator of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 56, 
Dec. 20. 


Frank B. Kellogg, co-author of the 
Pact of Paris (the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact), 79, Dec. 22. 


Cornelius McGillicuddy (Connie 
Mack), manager of the Philadelphia 
Athletics since 1900, 73, Dec. 23. 


ENGAGED: Juan Ignacio Pombo, 21, 
Spanish flier who last Summer changed 
his Spain-to-South America-to-Mexico 
airplane chase of his sweetheart into 
a good-will tour, and Elena Rivero, 19, 
the object of his affections. The an- 
nouncement came from Madrid, which 
was the starting point in the chase. 


MARRIED: George Blumenthal, 77, re- 
tired banker and since 1934 president 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and Mrs. Mary Payne Clews, 35, widow 
of James B. Clews, who died last year 
at the age of 70, in New York. 


Zoe Patterson, daughter of Dr. Guil- 
lermo Patterson y de Jauregui, Cuban 
Ambassador to the United States, and 
Ernest Schlatter, attache of the Swiss 
Legation, in Washington. 

Divorce Soucut: By Princess Marion 
Snowden Rospigliosi, 23, oil fortune 
heiress, from Prince Girolamo Rospig- 
liosi, with whom she eloped four years 
ago, in Mexico, where getting a divorce 
takes ‘‘only a couple of days.” She still 
believes in international marriages: 
“It’s ridiculous to assume that mar- 
riages between American girls and for- 
eign-born noblemen can’t be successful. 
A title means nothing ...I won’t miss 
mine at all.” Princess Rospigliosi will 
next marry Louis F. Reed Jr. of New 
York: ‘We are very much in love... 
A decent interval, say a month or two, 
must expire before one can remarry.” 

ARRIVED: Lord Charles and Lady 
Cavendish (Adele Astaire, sister and 
former dancing partner of Fred As- 
taire), in New York. After an absence 
of four years, she doesn’t plan to go 
back to the stage: “I don’t like to 
work. I hate it and I don’t miss it.” 

MAILED: One thousand five hundred 
Christmas cards, by Lily Pons, Metro- 
politan Opera star, from the town 
named in her honor, Lilypons, Md. Be- 
cause Lilypons is too small to have a 
cancellation machine, Postmaster Clar- 
ence Thomas had to cancel each stamp 
by hand. 

FOUNDED: By Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 
Constance Morrow and Dwight W. Mor- 
row Jr., the Elizabeth Reeve Morrow 
Morgan Foundation, Inc., in memory of 
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their sister who died a year ago. The 
purpose of the organization is to carry 
on the educational work started in 1930 
by Mrs. Morgan when she organized 
the “Little School” for pre-kindergar- 
ten children in Englewood, N. J. 


NoMINATED: Manley Ottmer Hudson, 
49, Harvard Law School professor and 
world authority on international law, 
and Dr. Victor Bruns, 51, German law 
professor, to succeed Frank B. Kellogg 
and the late Judge Walther Schuecking 
in the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague. The nomination was 
made by the American group. Although 
every other nation represented has a 
nominee, the American choice has al- 
ways won the League’s September elec- 
tions. 


Diep: Thomas David Schall, 58, Re- 
publican Senator from Minnesota, of 
injuries sustained when he was struck 
by an automobile in Washington, D. C. 
Schall was blinded in 1907 by the ex- 
plosion of an electric cigar lighter. But 
blindness: did not restrain him from 
leading an active life. After eighteen 
years in the House and Senate he came 
into political prominence for his at- 
tacks on Roosevelt and the New Deal: 
“We have 44 bureaucracies and 13 
commissions. That makes 57 varieties 
of pickles we are in.” 


Other Deaths: Lizette Woodworth 
Reese, 79, American poet, teacher and 
author, whose most famous work was 
the sonnet, “Tears” ... Dr. Howard | 
McClenahan, 63, dean of the college of | 
Princeton from 1912 to 1925 and since 
then executive secretary of Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia ... The Rev. 
Dr. Frank Mason North, 85, president 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America from 1916 to 1920, 
and its supervisor of devastated areas 
in France and Belgium after the war | 
... Edward T. Clark, 57, confidential 
secretary and “buffer” for President 
Coolidge . . . Charles (Cy) Rigler, 53, 
for 29 years a National League umpire, 
originator of the raised right hand as 
a signal for a strike, and noted among 
ball players because he didn’t swear 
.. . Sophie Braslau, 43, contralto and 
one of the first American born singers 
to become a Metropolitan Opera star. 


Sick List: Guglielmo Marconi, inven- | 
tor of wireless (sick in Rome): re- 
ported not seriously ill, but Italian 
news agencies were requested to with- 
hold all information. 


Mrs. Albert Einstein, wife of the 
Scientist (reported suffering from heart | 
enlargement): “resting comfortably” | 
while undergoing observation at Monte- | 
fiore Hospital, the Bronx, N. Y. 








Kermit Roosevelt Jr., grandson of 
the former President (slight concussion 
of the brain, cuts and bruises sustained 
in an automobile accident in Boston) : 
recuperating at the home of a Harvard 


classmate, his companion in the acci- 
dent. 
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SPORT: What Goes on Behind the 
Scores, in Words and Pictures 


Surveys indicate that in the United 
States there are 150,000 men between 
20 and 40 who like to indulge in at 
least one sport such as tennis, golf or 
squash, and like to watch two others 
such as football, hockey, baseball, box- 
ing, or basketball. Of the scores of 
sport magazines—The Ring, The 
American Golfer, American Lawn 
Tennis—all but one concentrate on in- 
dividual sports. The exception is the 
sleek, beautiful Sportsman which tilts 
its contents toward the esoteric group 
that own shooting boxes in Scotland, 
stables in Kentucky, farms in Virginia. 

During the past three years three 
men had a germinal idea of publishing 
a general sports magazine aimed not 
at the men in the boxes or bleachers, 
but at those in the grandstand. Cir- 
cumstance threw the trio together, 
and last week they published Sports 
Illustrated, a 25-cent monthly. 

In Germany, Dr. Kurt Simon, cul- 
tured, polished co-publisher of the 
great Frankfurter Zeitung, had plans 
for such a magazine. He was about 
ready to start printing when the surge 
of nationalistic feeling swept Hitler 
into power. His Jewish blood forced 
Dr. Simon to sell his newspaper, and 
to abandon temporarily the magazine 
scheme. 


Last Summer he set up a United 
States residency and got back into 
publishing when he bought Story Ma- 
gazine. 

Meanwhile John Escher, lank, hand- 
some Yale senior, had much the same 
idea. Between winning the college 
golf championship and writing his well 
publicized epic poem “Przntmyre,’”’ he 
blocked out his conception of an all- 
round sports magazine. 


Samuel Holt McAloney, the _ third 
party to the idea, had been forced out 
of his chosen  profession—portrait 
painting—by the depression. Between 
flying planes in the Army Air Corps, 
publishing a 20-cent cookbook, tutor- 
ing children, teaching tap dancing, and 
writing a column for The Colorado 
Springs Gazette-Telegraph, he built up 
his mental picture of the journal. 


Working together on Time magazine, 
Escher and McAloney pooled their 
ideas. Then last Fall they joined forces 
with Dr. Simon. When Golf Illustrated, 
21-year-old .magazine, died of creditor 
trouble, the three men hastily formed 
a company, sold stock to five friends 
and bought its list of 10,000 subscrip- 
tions for $7,000. 

Sports Illustrated devotes about half 
its space to articles by such well 
known sports authorities as John 
Tunis, Paul Gallico and Gene Tunney. 
Staff-written articles take up the other 
half of the magazine. On these the 
nine-man staff will do exhaustive re- 
search for full, statistical studies of 
individual sports events. 
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On the World’s most beautiful 

Avenue, overlooking the Park, 

and convenient to the shops and 

theatres, the SHERRY-NETHER- 

LAND presents the perfect plan 

for living in New York... by the 
A day, week, month or longer. 


a Sherry-Netherland 


, FIFTH AVENUE at 59TH 


UOTLINE 
. for a Plan of Living 


Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each 
with large serving pantry. 
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HOUSING: How Both Halves Live 
And W hat’s Being Done About It 


. Since. the war, many investigators 
have asserted that the United States, 
richest country in the world, has lagged 
behind other nations in the housing 
field. The present administration has 
promised-action: Last week, President 
Roosevelt told reporters that he did not 
yet know which of his aides or agencies 


would handle the 1936 housing pro- 


gram. 
The following books describe existing 
conditions, past - experiments and pro- 
posed remedies—both here and abroad: 
RECENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN HOUSING: 


By Edith Elmer Wood. 317 pages, Illustra- 
‘ tions. Macmillan, 1931. $3. 


Clear, non-technical survey by one 
who has studied the wage-earner’s 
plight in this country, and housing 
projects abroad. Readers curious about 
her more recent conclusions can find 
them in her pamphlet, “Slums and 
Blighted Areas in the United States” 
(Government Printing Office, 15 cents), 
written this year for the Housing Di- 
vision of the PWA. 
MODERN HOUSING. By 


395 pages, Illustrations. 
Boston, 1934. $5. 


Thoroughgoing study from the social 
and economic angles. This diagnosti- 
cian suggests that poor-housing victims 
themselves must inspire improvements, 
but she does not suggest just how they 
can do it. 


HOUSING AMERICA, By the editors of For- 
tune. 159 pages, Illustrations. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York, 1932. $2. 

Reprint of the six Fortune magazine 
articles which, says one authority, ‘did 
much to make housing a thoroughly 
‘ respectable subject rather than a re- 
former’s hobby.” They concentrate on 
financial and industrial problems. 
HOUSING PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES 

IN THE UNITED STATES. By Frank 
Watson. 100 pages. New York, 
1935, $1.25. 


The author, a lawyer who helped 
draft the National Housing Act, fails to 
see how satisfactory houses can sud- 
denly be thrust upon an improvident 
populace. He believes, however, that 
lower wages among the building trades 
could cut costs, and that the govern- 
ment might reform the mortgage mar- 
ket. 


REHOUSING 


Catherine Bauer. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 


Harper, 


URBAN AMERICA, By 
Wright. 173 pages, Illustrations. 
bia University Press, 1935. $7.50. 


An architect who has worked on the 
Sunnyside, Radburn, and Chatham Vil- 
lage resettlement projects, suggests an 
answer to the riddle of congestion in a 
well-illustrated, semi-professional vol- 
ume. 


REBUILDING OF BLIGHTED AREAS. By C. 


Henry 
Colum- 


A. Perry. 59 pages, Illustrations, Regional 
Planning Association, New York, 1933. 
$1.25. 


Proposed plan for a part of the 
Borough of Queens, New York City, 
outlines the financial and land-grabbing 
operations required in the rescue of de- 
caying residential districts. Two years 
ago the author, associate director of 


recreation for the Russell Sage Foun- 

dation, warned that “No such project 

could . . . pay unless 100 per cent of 

the required plot was assembled.” 

HOUSING POLICY IN EUROPE. By the In- 
ternational Labor Office. Geneva. Distrib- 
uted by World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
193k. $1.25. 

Report on the locally organized, 
State-supported projects carried out in 
Europe during the first post-war 
decade. Score in houses built: Ger- 
many, 700,000; Great Britain, 600,000; 
Netherlands, 110,000; Belgium, 75,000; 
Austria, 60,000. 


- 
STRIBLING: Life, Habits of the 


Common or Garden Politician 


THE SOUND WAGON. By T. S. Stribling. 404 
pages, 85,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 

T. S. Stribling, highly successful 
Tennessee story-teller, has spent two 
years touring State capitals and other 
large cities to interview politicians. “It 
was a peripatetic jollification,” he re- 
ports. In addition, it inspired his latest 
novel, a headlong ironic potboiler 
whose political characters indulge in 
graft and treason, but are convicted 
only of shipping gold to Canada. 

Henry Lee Caridius, the book’s hero, 
begins as a weak Congressional can- 
didate in the Eastern city of Megapolis. 
On election day, he learns that his most 
powerful rival has just died. Imme- 
diately the local political boss and his 
gangster henchmen swing in behind 
Caridius and send him to Congress in 
spite of his reform ambitions. 

Kranseman, the “Big Stick” of the or- 
ganization, procures two fine allies: 
Merritt Littenham, banker, newspaper 
publisher, and munitions maker; and 
Joe Canarelli, plain racketeer. They in- 
form the novice that “when a reform 
movement elects one of its members to 
office, that ends it, there is nothing more 
for it to do... the reform has won.” 

So Caridius starts merrily on his way 
by getting appointed to the House Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee and selling a 
war secret to Littenham’s interna- 
tional armaments outfit. He makes the 
rich man’s daughter his mistress. Im- 
partially he supports both strikers and 
scabs: Obediently he forgets to wipe 
out the racketeers. 

A burlesque rather than a satire, the 
book’s appeal lies in the author’s ironic 
portraits and his ability to juggle a 
complicated plot. These two gifts have 
brought startling success to the tall, 
blue-eyed, 54-year-old fiction writer. 

At 19 he started writing moral adven- 
ture stories for a Nashville, Tenn., Sun- 
day School paper. The war destroyed 
that market and induced him to turn 
to the field of serious fiction. 

He has produced short stories for big- 
time magazines, and thirteen books. In 
1933 his novel “The Store’’—second of a 
trilogy about Civil War Alabama—won 
the Pulitzer Prize. 

Last year the Columbia Broadcasting 
System put his radio serial, ‘‘Conflict,”’ 
on the air. The Literary Guild has se- 
lected his last two novels—‘Unfinished 
Cathedral” and “The Sound Wagon’”’— 
for its subscribers. 





SIDESHOW 





Diocenes: In Washington last week 
Harris Tzotis, Detroit restaurant man, 
put on sandals and a yellow toga 
trimmed with purple, carried an un- 
lighted lantern and a canvas-covered 
basket inscribed: “Quo Vadis, Uncle 
Sam?” and went to the Supreme Court 
Building to find an honest man. He 
found himself—in the Gallinger Hospi- 
tal for mental observation. 

Hiccup Stick-up: Into Ernest Stock- 
ton’s San Jose, Calif., service station 
walked two hold-up men. Stockton re- 
fused to tell them where the keys were, 
so they left empty-handed. “It cured 
my hiccoughs,” he told the police. 

A CoupLe or Mucs: Cecelia Galan- 
tine, bookkeeper at the Euclid Avenue 
State Bank, Des Moines, told the police 
that two gangsters who held up the 
bank were “not bad looking.” Last 
week she got a postcard: “We'll be 
back shortly before Christmas. Thanks 
for the compliment. We'll be still bet- 
ter looking in December. Going to take 
beauty treatments. Bart and Bill.” 

DIMINISHING RETURNS: The New Jer- 
sey Board of Cleaners and Dyers has 
ruled that if pants or anything else 
sent to the tailor come back shrunk 
more than 8 per cent, “it shall be con- 
clusive evidence of the fact that the 
processing plant has failed to pass the 
shrinkage test.” 

Town AND Country: The editor of 
an El Paso newspaper answered the 
telephone. ‘Please take a change of 
address for delivery of my paper,” saio 
a subscriber. “Old address and new 
address please,’”’ requested the editor. 
“Old address, city jail; new address, 
county jail.” 

WELL-DRESSED MAN: Arrested in Du- 
buque, Iowa, on a vagrancy charge, 
Charles Robinson remarked: “It’s sure 
enough cold in this country,” and then 
took off a sheeplined coat, a wool jack- 
et, three zipper jackets, two overall 
jackets, seven shirts, two pairs of over- 
alls, two pairs of pants and a pair of 
hip boots. 


Opera Bourre: As St. Louis photog- 
raphers swarmed around Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Norwegian soprano, a policeman 
asked her chauffeur who she was. Then 
he pointed to a group of taxi drivers 
and said: “I knew they was wrong. 
They thought it was the mother of the 
quintuplets.” 


Ricuto: A cylist, on trial before T. 
Davies Jones, Mayor of Chester, Eng- 
land, answered ‘okie doke”’ to one ques- 
tion. “What does ‘okie doke’ mean?’ 
queried Mayor Jones. “I think its 
Welsh,” the chief constable hazarded. 
“Oh no, not Welsh,” countered the 
Mayor as another constable suggested: 
“It’s derived from okay, I think.” 
“That’s different,” went on the chief 
constable, “It must be Yankee then.” 
The case was dismissed. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE IN NEW YORK 


The importance of the Fifth Avenue buses as a means of transportation is ap- 
preciated by many thousands of New Yorkers and by visitors from all over the country. 


Since the days of long ago the policy of a seat for every passenger has not 
been changed. A ten cent fare is charged. 


Known as the motor car for shoppers, the Fifth Avenue buses deliver a large 
number of people directly to the leading department stores and specialty shops. The 
figures below, showing the number of passengers delivered directly to the door of 
various stores, are interesting: 

Lord & Taylor's 378,000 passengers per year 
Altman's 423,000 oo “4 
McCreery’s Fifth Ave. Entrance 233,400 

Best & Co. 184,500 


Franklin Simon & Co. 134,700 
John Wanamaker 284,290 


Let us send you our presentation and rate circular. An advertising agency com- 
mission of 15°/5 and a 2°/, cash discount are of course part of our program and have 
been for 15 years. 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, Jr. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Buses 
425 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Caledonia 5-2151 


(Times World Wide Photo) 


This is the first of a fleet of new streamline buses, which will shortly be put into service on routes of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company, as it appeared near City Hall recently. Here it was inspected by city officials and a vast throng, anxious to see this 
latest, most modern vehicle which will gradually vs Bes the familiar old buses. 
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Haulers are using Ford V-8 Trucks as tractors with semi- 
trailers because they haul more tons more miles at lower cost. 
With them, it is simply a question of dollars ... and sense! 
These units are fast replacing slow, heavy, high-cost trucks 
because they offer truck operators the combined advantages 
of lower investment, lower depreciation write-offs, faster 
operations, lower operating and maintenance costs. 

There is nothing experimental about the Ford V-8 Truck. 
Billions of miles of service have proved its economy, reliability 
and performance on all types of work over all kinds of roads. 
It has been PROVED BY THE PAST and now IMPROVED FOR 
THE FUTURE. Ford dealers invite you to make your own “on- 
the-job” test with your own loads, 


The Only Truck at Any Price That Gives You All These Features 


80-horsepower V-8 truck engine with full-cylinder-length water-jackets, 


PRONE Sa a ks as we Xi GARR 





exhaust valve seat inserts, floating-type connecting-rod bearings and 
many other money-saving features. Full-floating rear axle with 
straddle-mounted pinion. Full torque-tube drive with 

free-shackled springs front and rear. Quick- 

action safety brakes. Durable baked 

enamel finish. Low-cost engine 

and parts exchange plan. 

You need ALL these fea- 

tures in a MODERN truck! 
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